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End of the 
Search- 


If you are looking for the last 
word in fast-to-light direct colors 
for cottons and rayons you need 


look no further. The name 


SOLOPHENYL 


is complete assurance of top 
performance in this respect. 
For only colors that give the 
highest light-fastness ratings are 
permitted to carry the name 


SOLOPHENYL.* 


HAVE YOU TRIED THESE? 


Solophenyl Grey 4 GL 
Solophenyl Blue 10 G L 
Solopheny! Blue 6 G L 
Solophenyl Blue 3 G 
Solophenyl Blue 2 R 
Solopheny! Blue F G 
Solophenyl Blue 3 R 
Solophenyl Bordeaux 
Solophenyl Red 6 B 
Solopheny! Orange 2 
Solophenyl Orange T 
Solopheny! Orange 5 
Solopheny! Yellow F 
Solophenyl Yellow F 
Solophenyl Brown B 
Solopheny! Brown G 
Solophenyl Brown R 
Solophenyl Brown G 

Solophenyl Fast Blue Green B L 
Solopheny! Olive G L Extra 
Solopheny! Dark Green G B L 
Solophenyl Green G L 
Solophenyl Green B 

Solophenyl Violet 2 R L 
Solophenyl Violet 4 BL 


* Registered U. S. Pat. Off. 


EY GEIGY COMPANY, Inc 


Dyestuff Makers Since 1859 89-91 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK 8, NEW YORK 


BRANCH OFFICES: Boston * Charlotte, N.C. ° 
Portland, Ore. 


Chicago * Los Angeles * Philadelphia 


* Providence * Toronto 


IN GREAT BRITAIN: The Geigy Co., Ltd., National Buildings, Parsonage, Manchester 





From laboratory flask to end product. 
The results obtained reflect the high 
quality of the Naphthols and Beta Oxy 
Naphthoic Acid... 
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FROM CIBA RESEARCH... 


Timely Data on Dyeing 


ile NYLON 


parties of = 
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YOUR INQUIRY IS INVITED on any and 
all problems arising from the dyeing of Nylon. 


Here at Ciba, we realize that because of its 
wonderful physical properties the use of 
Nylon alone or as a blend component is 
constantly increasing ... and the dyer’s 
problems in direct proportion. 

The dyeing of blends, especially those of 
Nylon and Wool, may be extremely baffling, 
and all of these factors play a part in the 
best color selection... 





1. The end use requirements 

2. The percentage composition of each fiber 
3. The pigmentation in the Nylon 

4. The depth of shade to be dyed. 


Obviously there can be no such thing as a standard 
formula applicable to all constructions. Each 

shade on each blend becomes an individual problem. 
From exhaustive tests and a compilation of data, 

we believe we can give you helpful practical advice 
for your particular fiber or fabric and we invite 

you to tell us your problem. 


CIBA COMPANY, INC. 


627 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 
Boston Chicago Charlotte 
Providence San Francisco Philadelphia 















@ Textile printing on cotton, silk, rayon and linen with 
vat soluble ester (indigosol-type), or acid and chrome 
formulations may now be improved by the use of 
Pfizer Ammonium Gluconate, Technical. 


This non-toxic, non-corrosive catalyst is the stable, 
free-flowing crystalline ammonium salt of gluconic acid. 
Upon steaming, it decomposes to yield an efficient acid 
medium for the development of brilliant colors. Note these 
advantages of Pfizer Ammonium Gluconate, Technical: 


I Ensures greater color value, more stable pastes, less 
tendering and brighter colors than other acid catalysts. 
2 Complete neutralization assured with this neutral salt. 
Non-volatility increases leveling and penetration 
of the color. 
Dissolves readily in water for uniform distribution 
throughout print paste formulations. 
A dry powder — its use eliminates returnable ios aca i 


containers, and minimizes shipping charges. 


Potential applications for Ammonium Gluconate include Z x 
the printing of stabilized azo colors and for the / a) 
polymerization of textile resins. Pfizer Ammonium | oo teN Beata 
Gluconate, Technical is packed in moisture-proof 

fiber drums. Write today for samples and further ® 


technical information. Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
630 Flushing Avenue, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. Manufacturing Chemists for Over 100 Years 
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Here at last is the more effective, 


PRINT PASTES: Unlike ordinary de-foaming agents, DEPUMA does not emulsify 
when added to acid or alkaline liquors or print pastes. It has no rate of evaporation. — 
When stirred in, it slowly rises to the surface, breaking the foam with amazing 
effectiveness. When added to print pastes, it does not affect the viscosity, thus 
preventing undesirable penetration during the printing operation. 


SOAPING: DEPUMA also permits the use of larger amounts of detergents in soapers 
when desirable. Added to special, high-concentration soaping liquors, 

it breaks the foam without interfering with the detergent qualities. 

DEPUMA prevents re-foaming of the liquor. 


For detailed information on this new and important addition to the 
A.A.P. range of superior textile auxiliaries, consult our nearest branch. 
A.A.P. technicians are always happy to be of service. 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC. 
50 Union Square, New York, N. Y. ° Plant: Lock Haven, Pa. 
Branches: Boston, Mass. * Providence, R.|. * Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charlotte, N. C. * Chicago, Ill. * Los Angeles, Cal. * Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Dominion Anilines & Chemicals Ltd. * Toronto, Canada * Montreal, Canada 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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THE CAMEL LINE OF 
DEPENDABLE DYESTUFFS 


has served the textile mills of America 
without interruption since 
1876. 


This broad experience assures 
PROMPT ¢ EFFICIENT « ECONOMICAL SERVICE 
TO MEET ALL DYESTUFF REQUIREMENTS 


JOHN CAMPBELL & COMPANY, Inc. 


75 HUDSON STREET e NEW YORK CITY 
TELEPHONE: BArclay 7-6228-6229 


2520-22 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. + TEL. RADCLIFFE 5-7103-4 
BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 





BOSTON EAST CLEVELAND, OHIO ATLANTA, GA. 
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NAF-SOL 


Is THE SOLUTION FOR YOUR 
NAPHTHOL PROBLEMS 


ee fas 





HERE is a NAF-SOL* for every naphthol in 


. the series. They are now being used by many 
leading dyers and printers. 

... NAF-SOL* NAF-SOL* is a stabilized, concentrated solution 
SAVES ready-for-use. NO PREPARING IS NECESSARY. 
MONEY Just add NAF-SOL* to the “sprung” bath and you are ready 

to naphtholate whether in package dyeing, padding or for raw 
stock. NO CHANGE IN YOUR REGULAR PROCEDURE, 

"aaa THEREAFTER, IS REQUIRED. 
With NAF-SOL* there is no messing with alcohol, caustic 


and wetting agents—as is necessary with powders. You save the 
time and material it takes to put powdered naphthols into solution 

ready-for-use. STRAINING IS UNNECESSARY. 
Naphthol powders often cause violent sneezing, eye-tearing 
and skin rashes among allergic workers. The use of NAF-SOL* 

* eliminates this trouble. 
eee NAF-SOL Because NAF-SOL* comes in dependable, uniform concen- 
SAVES trations, you can be certain of regular uniform results. 


TIME 





SAMPLES and TECHNICAL DATA on REQUEST 


TRY NAF-SOL* AS-SW 


AUGUSTA CHEMICAL CO. 





... NAF-SOL* AUGUSTA GEORGIA 
SAFEGUARDS 
WORKERS’ 

HEALTH 









Manufacturers of Naphthols, B.0.N. and Sulfur oo 
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See Them Working 


V.V. 15 TON 
PADDER 


A new larger, Heavier, sturdier machine. The two rolls 





atthe Show! 


These modern Van Vlaanderen 
Machines will be seen at 


Atlantic City, May 8-12 


are larger—19%” in diameter. Pneumatic pressure 
system controls each roll separately. All controls on 
one panel. Finest workmanship throughout — stain- 
less steel color pan, guide rolls and submersion rolls. 
Powered through Varidrive with worm gear reducer. 


You are invited to visit 


us at Booths 559-562 
V. V. TENSIONLESS 
AUTOMATIC JIG 


Preferred for nylon and other synthetics 


4 
oa 
4 


where tension is harmful in the dyeing. 


VAN VLAANDEREN 
C.T? JIG 


Dyes all fabrics with better tension control, 
drag-free idling, easier and cleaner opera- 


tion, larger cloth rolls. 
*Controlled Tension 


V.V. HEAVY DUTY TENTER 


The massive construction and superior design of this 





super-duty Tenter place it at the top of all tenters in 
performance and superiority of finished goods. 


VAN VLAANDEREN 


May 1, 1950 


REPCOL A-100 


(100% active) 


REPCOL A-20 


(25% active) 


UNUSUALLY 
EFFICIENT 


DEFINITELY 
ECONOMICAL 
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TEXTILE 
and PRINTING MACHINERY 


BACK GREY WASHING and DRYING EQUIPMENT 
CALENDER ROLLS A SPECIALTY 
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even dyeing... softer feel... with 


SANTOMERSE No.1 in the jig 


Economical, efficient Santomerse No. 1, used in jig dyeing, 
aids in level coloring and a softer feel to cotton and rayon 
piece goods. Santomerse No. 1, the all-purpose detergent 
and wetting agent, is an able assistant whether the jig is 
used to apply direct dyestuff, acid specialty colors, vats, 
sulfurs or naphthols. 


A typical use of Santomerse No. 1 in jig dyeing is seen in 
the application of direct dyestuffs. In this process, the 
following method has proved successful: 


1. Fill jig to volume of 75 gallons of water. 2. Add one to 
two pounds of Santomerse No. 1 at 120° F. 3. Place goods 
on shell. 4. Add half necessary dyestuff at one end and run 
cloth completely through. 5. Add remainder of dyestuff and 
give goods another end. 6. Give goods two more ends, 
dividing over each end an equal amount of common salt 
to exhaust dye bath. 7. Drop bath. Rinse thoroughly, giv- 
ing one rinse to each end. Many dyers and finishers add 


Santomerse No. 1 to the rinse to get a softer feel to goods. 
In the dye bath, Santomerse No. 1 serves as a penetrant to 
carry color all the way through every fiber. It makes the 
rinse more efficient. 


Santomerse No. 1 is efficient in hard or soft water .. . in 
hot or cold solutions . . . in acid or alkaline baths. In any 
scouring operation, it lifts out particles and holds them in 
suspension to be carried off in the rinse. Santomerse No. 1 
rinses out quickly . . . thoroughly. 


If you would like further information on the use of Santomerse 
No. 1 in the jig . . . with any type of dye . . . contact the 
nearest Monsanto Sales Office or mail the coupon. 

- Santomerse: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Birmingham, Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Portland, 
Ore., San Francisco, Seattle. In Canada, Monsanto (Canada) Ltd., Montreal. 





MONSANTO PHOSPHATES ‘ 
FOR TEXTILE INDUSTRY é ————a : 
REN Oe 1779-E South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri =: 
Mono Sodium Phosphate Mo N SAN Ke) Please send information on using Santomerse No. 1 in the jig with .. . .direct ve 
Di Sodium Phosphate dyestuff, ....acid specialty colors, ....vats, ....sulfurs, ....naphthols. : 
Tri Sodium Phosphate + HEMICALS a ieRmeetole anes 
Tetra Sodium real oe SaaS cae wlth uly eel wat a Coes : 
Pyrophosphate il ce ha eh Os Zone....... State..... = ; 
Sodium Tripolyphosphate S ER VING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
1950 May 1, 1950 AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER XI 





EFFECTIVE WETTI 


Wherever you need good, low-cost wetting-out and penetra- 
tion, remember the time-tested reagent—pine oil. Used in 
combination with soap or synthetic detergents and wetting 
agents, Hercules” Pine Oils are still unsurpassed for their 
economy and effectiveness in such operations as scouring, dye- 
ing, fulling, desizing, kier boiling, and open boil-off. New uses 
for increased amounts of “Hercules” Pine Oils continue to be 
found by textile men who want to lower cost or increase effi- 


ciency of wet processing. Send for descriptive folder. 


HERCULESSPOWDER COMPANY 993 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


ce Feet NY50-1 
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Whether for fashion or industry, your 
yarns or fabrics will win greater 


favor, give greater service... 


Greater efficiency einai 


processed with Laurel soaps, oils, 


i LA lJ R r [ finishes. Scientifically developed, 


laboratory-and mill- tested, 


soaps, oils, finishes each aa 
keeps your wet processing agents are pure, 


uniform, dependable. Only top 


nrocessing costs siiiaihsdiininahicunsnen 


Since 1909, important wet pro- 
down as cessors have found Laurel processing 
agents yield smoother, more efficient 
production, more salable finished products. 


Take advantage of 


Laurel’s wet processing e 
experience. Write or call 
the Laurel Technicians 


for recommendations. 


Laurel Synthetic 
Detergents * Laurel 
Hydrosol « Laurel 
Wool Oils * Hydro- 
cop * 3B Softener 
Laurel Rayon Oils 
Laurel Nynit C 
Laurel Hosiery 
Finishes 


2601 E. TIOGA STREET, PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. = —— Paterson, NJ. Charlotte, N.C. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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IGEPONS 


speed textile processing 


IGEPONS IGEPONS are the ideal scouring, wetting-out, 


are used in every eX-Val-Sigehilile MelilcM(-S4-1MRohZ-TlileMole| Tilt Ma iol@mel Mil ol-16 


“| ; 
phase of textile folate iniclelala + 


wet processing: 


scouring IGEPONS are stable in acid and alkaline solu- 


Wetting out ‘ = . 
. tions—have excellent detergent properties—rinse 
Degumming : P : 

rapidly—disperse lime soap and are equally effec- 
Kier boiling 


tive in hard or soft water at any temperature. 
Dye levelling 


Dye pasting 


IGEPONS have high efficiency in low concen- 


ddehilelalwmeolale MToha-Mealil-Melile Male] ole) a 


Chlorine and 
peroxide bleaching 
Fulling 


oes Our nearest office will be glad to furnish samples 
Lime soap inhibiting 


ond digniiig and technical information. Your inquiries will re- 


Finishing ceive careful and prompt attention. 


OTHER GDC PRODUCTS: 


IGEPALS — non-ionic detergents BLANCOPHORS — optical brighteners EULANS — mothproofing agents 
NEKALS — wetting agents i elG ON 2O). \eemolaelolaliaty-tol0]-t31-1alaleMelel-1ahry EMULPHORS — emulsifiers 
SOROMINES — softening agents COLLORESINES — thickening agents PREVENTOLS — fungicides 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


eee ee ee 2 ee ee mee ee Se Pe ee Gg 


BOSTON, MASS. +» CHARLOTTE, N. C. » CHICAGO, ILL. « PHILADELPHIA, PA. - PORTLAND, ORE. - PROVIDENCE, R. |. - SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 










COMPARE these qualities 
with other FATTY ACIDS 


COCONUT FATTY ACIDS—Where uniform Lauric 
Acid content is desired, A. Gross’ Coconut Fatty 
Acids are your assurance of quality. Manufactured 
lo specifications in two grades: 
Regular Coconut Fatty Acids—with no fractions 
removed. 
Special Coconut Fatty Acids—with most of the 
capric and caprylic fractions removed. 





di Of interest to manufacturers of cosmetics, shampoos, 
fo condensates, alkyd resins. 
. COTTONSEED FATTY ACIDS Distilled and 


double distilled grades for light colored alkyd resins. 


SPECIFICATIONS MANUFACTURERS SINCE 1837 


SPECIAL REGULAR 








i Sees 26°-28 =. 22°-25 ADVANTAGES 
Color 5%” 
Lovibond Red... 1-3 1-3 
Color 5%4” \/ 1. Uniform Lauric Acid content 
Lovibond Yellow 8-12 8-12 2 , : 
Color—Gardner 1933 2-4 9-4 \V 2. Made in two grades—unfractionated and fractionated. 


v 2. Ideal for cosmetics, shampoos, condensates, alkyd 
resins. 


\/ 4. Colors as light as 1 Gardner 1933. 


Unsaponifiable %. 0.25-0.50  0.25-0.50 
Saponification Value 252-259 261-270 
Acid Value....... 251-258 260-269 
lodine Value...... 8-14 6-12 


295 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Inquire Direct 








or Through FACTORY: NEWARK, N. J. 
Our Distributors. ( 
J. C. Ackerman George Mann & Co., Inc. Braun Corp. Smead & Small, Inc. Charles Albert Smith, Ltd. James O. Meyers & Sons 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Providence 3, R. I. Los Angeles 21, Calif. Cleveland 15, O. Toronto 3, Canada Buffalo, N. Y. 
Moreland Chemical Co. Baker & Gaffney J. W. Stark Co. Braun-Knecht-Heimann Co. Thompson Hayward Chemical Co. Southern Industrial Sales Corp. 
Spartanburg, S. C. Philadelphia 7, Pa. Detroit 2, Mich. San Francisco 19, Calif. Kansas City 8, Mo. (and branches) Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
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GASTON COUNTY 


COMBINATION BEAM AND PACKAGE 


DYEING MACHINES ARE AS 


AS HER DEMANDS ARE VARIED 


Are you passing up profits because 
your dyeing operation lacks flexibility? 
With a simple change of material car- 
riers, you can dye beams, cones, tubes, 
roving, raw stock, and Barber Colman 
cheeses ALL in the Combination Beam 
and Package Dyeing Machine. 

Fully automatic from the loading to 
the unloading of the kiers . . . costly mis- 
takes are eliminated . . . quality is uni- 
form .. . less skilled help is required. 

Robot Dyemaster Controls provide 
permanent records for matching colors 
accurately and quickly, resulting in im- 
portant savings in dyestuffs. 

Machines are available in single or 
multiple kier set-ups ranging from 1 to 
2,000 pound units. 

Write for Complete Information 

on Gaston County’s Complete Line 

of Dyehouse Equipment 


GASTON COUNTY @ 


r0neers in Automatically 





DYEING MACHINE OO. 


Rg Controlled Dyeing Machines 


STANLEY, NORTH CAROLINA, U.S.A. 


Albert R. Breen Gaston County Dyeing Machine Co. The Rudel Machine Co., L’td. 
80 East Jackson B'lvd Terminal Building, 68 Hudson St. 614 St. James St., W. Montreal 


Chicago, Ill. Hoboken, N. J 


— G. Lindner, Mer. 137 Wellington St., W. Toronte 





SAVES TIME... 


BROWN SPECIALIZED INSTRUMENTATION FOR 
THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY IS SETTING NEW STANDARDS 
FOR HIGH-QUALITY, LOW-COST PRODUCTION! 


SAVES MONEY. 





® 





Provides Pace-Setting Simplicity For . 
Any Piece Goods Dyeing Cycle... 
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° 
BROWN DYE KETTLE 
o 
CONTROLLER 
F) 
e e € 

> 2 
s 3 . 
> r 
cee 
Here is an entirely self-contained, compact, flexible, precision instrument “ 

° which provides the type of program control needed for modern piece dyeing. 

° The progress of the complete dyeing cycle is recorded . . . visually indicated 

with red, green and yellow signal lights . . . and controlled with pin-point 

a i ‘ ; 

accuracy through starting temperature, rate of temperature rise, dyeing or 

e “hold” temperature and dyeing time. It features proportional rather than 

simple on-off control... assuring closer adherence to cycle set points, at 

WORLD'S lower operating cost! 
LARGEST 
ORGANIZATION TL, a , 7” a ee ii, i i Pane a2 
i gm The New Brown Dye Kettle Controller is de signed to assist the dyer in 
INSTRUMENTATION obtaining maximum brilliance, levelness and penetration. Call in your local 
AND CONTROL ° ° ° : ° ° ° ‘ 
Honeywell engineer for a discussion of its application in your plant... he 
is as near as your phone! 
MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. 
BROWN INSTRUMENTS DIVISION 

4562 Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia 44, Pa. ; 
Offices in 77 principal cities of the United States, Canada and throughout the world ; 
- ea Specialized Instrumentation) : 
+ : % a - 4 3 
§ 1 saranda ) wwe i FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY | 
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DIE 
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CUT COSTS! 
eR? in ONE operation 


a DESIZE, BLEACH, SCOUR ands 
For Synthetics WASH and /or CAUSTICIZE, 
and Cottons 

” ACIDULATE and WASH 
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Mechanical and Processing Patents applied for. 


5 A V 3 T | M a as be new process requires 40 seconds for desizing. bleaching, and 
preparing for scouring, cleaning, etc.—in one continuous processing 


—no transfer of goods. 

S A V E L A B O kk .. By the old process 4 to 6 hours and several transfers of goods were 
required. 
Labor needed for the new process—3 men: for the old process— 
7 men. 

O T id E R ‘ AV | N G S _. During the critical processing phase no lengthwise or 
crosswise stretch of goods ® Goods for printing on white 
grounds need not see dyehouse °® Affinity of fabrics for 
dyestuffs considerably improved—even shades ® Tend- 
ency to show warp streaks minimized * This unit in part 
can be used in conjunction with the Hinnekens Patented 
Full Width Continuous Boil-Off Unit. 


More than 15 million yards have been successfully processed. 


HINNEKENS MACHINE CO., INC. 207 Godwin Avenue, Paterson, N. J. 


Exclusive manufacturers of this machine. 
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E LUXOLENE D 
J inishing Oil for Hine fatrtes 


THE HAND OF DISTINCTION 


e Luxolene D will give your fabrics. . . 
ot ons, Rayons, Acetates... 
@ soft, smooth, silky hand 


a sulphated synthetic ester... 
has all the desirable characteristics of 
Sulphated Olive Oil plus 
unvarying uniformity —exceptional stability — 
and resistance to odors, oxidation, scorching, 
yellowing, discoloration. 
Send for your sample. 
Write for further information, 
or call the Drew man today! 


Te 
E. F. DREW & CO., INC. 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
Philadelphia « Boston « Chicago « Greenville, S. C. 
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Now! There are 


continuous peroxide 
bleaching systems 
| for every production 


EMCEE 


requirement >>> 


Now is the time to plan for bleaching modernization. Your production can 
be met by a Du Pont Continuous Peroxide Bleaching System which can be 
designed and built to your specific requirements by prominent textile ma- 
chinery manufacturers. Look into these systems. You'll find them: 


ATEN UEP FOLT OER RE EP ET, LEIS AIR 


/ Just what you need for continuous quality bleaching at lower over-all cost. 
2 Flexible, readily adapted to speedy, economical, uniform processing. 


3 Easy to set up, operate and control. 


Although Du Pont does not build or sell equipment, Technical Service Representatives, located in impor- 
an analysis of your bleaching requirements and assist- tant textile centers, are available for assistance in start- 
ance in laying out a system to meet your specific needs ing operations and training of your technical and op- 
can be obtained from Du Pont Technical Service. erating personnel. 


OU PONT DY PONT CONTINUOUS PEROXIDE BLEACHING 
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Extremely compact single-stage unit for the smaller 
plant or for specialty bleaching in larger plants. Handles 
cloth continuously at average rate of 50 yards per 
minute. Two-stage unit is also available. 


Flexible arrangement permits installation as straight 
line or grouping around “J” Box. Requires only 325 
to 500 sq. ft. floor space. Handles 25 to 125 yards of 
cloth per minute. Matched units can be added to 
increase capacity. 


An excellent arrangement for production requirements 
of 200,000 to 400,000 yds. weekly. Handles light and 
] 500 to heavy constructions. Also available in open-width 


3000 


design for goods that cannot be rope-processed. 


Ibs. /hy. 


Recommended for large-scale bleaching of print cloths, 
terry toweling, colored yarn, shirting, sheeting, cur- 
tain material, etc. Can be designed to 


Kielel¢M GMM process up to 350 yds. per minute. 
10 000 Open-width design also available. 


Ibs. ppp, 


OAR ARNT PRT 


DU PONT SYSTEMS are available from the following 
equipment manufacturers: 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Cook—P & N Machine Co., Boston, Mass. 
Greenville Steel & Foundry Co., Greenville, S. C. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co., Orange, Mass. 
Wiesner-Rapp, Inc., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Sir James Farmer Norton, Ltd., Manchester (England) 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Electrochemicals Department, Wilmington 98, Del. 


Please send me more information about Du Pont Con- 
tinuous Peroxide Bleaching Systems. 


ee 
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the fy Fancourt products that have been 











tested and proved by leading mills throughout the country. Wire, write 


or phone today for complete details— Your Fancourt fieldman 


has the answer to your finishing problems. 


~ making more sales— more easily — for more people 


W. F. FANCOURT CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 47, PA. 
SOLVING FINISHING PROBLEMS SINCE 1904 


IN THE SOUTH—HOWARD A. VIRKLER 
3608 STARMOUNT DRIVE, GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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or blues, deep and 
Fiver or light and frosty 
for greens, violets, 
browns and grays —for 
economical dyeings 
on acetate and nylon 
you can’t beat 


EASTMAN 


Low in cost, with excellent color 


value, Eastman Blue BNN 
occupies a number-one spot 

in drug rooms throughout 

the industry. Its light fastness 
properties, its superior dyeing 
characteristics, its suitability 
for cross dyeing and its color 
constancy under artificial and 
natural lighting are all good 
reasons why this dye is so well 
known and widely used. 

If you are not familiar with 
Eastman Blue BNN, please 
let us know so that we 

can send you sample quantities 
for your evaluation. 


Write to Tennessee Eastman 
Corporation (Subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Company), 
Kingsport, Tennessee. 


Eastman Acetate Dyestuffs 






/ 


} 


for acetate 
and nylon 





Eastman Acetate Dyestuffs 
are sold in the United States 
through Tennessee Eastman 
Corporation in Kingsport, 
Tennessee, and Lodi, New 
Jersey; in Canada, through 
Clough Dyestuff Company 
Ltd., 33 St. Mathieu Street, 
St. Laurent, Quebec. 





“st wetting agent with moderate 
1 dispersing properties. 

effectiveness at low concen- 

» very economical material 
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Gets Your Goods to 
Market Before 
Prices Change... 


CHEMICALS Rk! FOR INDUSTRY 


ROHM ¢& HAAS 
COM PANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Representatives in principal foreign countries 


Be wise and thrifty. Write today for 
full details of this low-cost, highly 
efficient new enzyme desizing 
agent... RHOZYME LA. 
Lech Ica ] Baa _ 
Spoaltetin h 


—" 


/// 


Rnozrme is a trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and in principal foreign countries. 













ANILINE & ALIZARINE COLORS 


TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


FINISHING MATERIALS 


FOR 
WOOL — COTTON — RAYON — ACETATE 
AND MIXED FIBERS 





FACTORY AT ASHLAND, MASSACHUSETTS 





NYANZA COLOR & CHEMICAL COMPANY, Ine. 


109 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
FACTORIES: 
CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING CO., ASHLAND, MASS. ® NEW BRUNSWICK CHEMICAL CO., NEWARK, N. J. 
BRANCHES: 
ASHLAND, MASSACHUSETTS 
$49 West Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. . 675 Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. e@ 115 S.W. Fourth Ave., Portiand, Ore. 


304 E. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 
CANADIAN AGENTS: 
Charles Albert Smith Limited, 123 Liberty St., Toronto, Canada 


* 







* 
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for faster Wetting... 


May 1, 1950 


Send today for further information 


*Trade Mark Registered 


OLD, HOFFMAN 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


Plants: Charlotte, N. C.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Dighton, Mass. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. Incorporated « Est. 1815 + Providence, Rhode Island 
Offices: Charlotte; Cincinnati; New York; Philadelphia; Providence 
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Cosmetics 
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A straight road ... no cross- 
traffic . .. no detours—to the 
motorist that means a contin- 
uous stretch of easy. trouble- 
free driving—planned for 


maximum safety. 


Diastafor brand de-sizing 

agent— Type L—has been 
planned for safety, too—especially dey eloped to 
bring safe, easy, trouble-free performance to 
your dyeing and finishing operations. In the 
continuous process, Diastafor L assures you 
good results for every yard and every mile of 


your finished goods. 


When you have to deal with variables—and no 
two lots coming to your mill are alike—an all- 
purpose de-sizing agent like Diastafor L en- 
ables you to take in your stride the problems 
that constantly arise. Diastafor L will work 
well in an unusually wide range of temperatures 


and pH. It’s the first choice of bleachers and 


dyers because of its fine performance under 


widely varying conditions. 


You'll get continuously good results with 
Diastafor L whether you’re working with cot- 
tons, rayons, or mixed goods. You can depend 
on it for superb performance and a fine finish 


even on your hardest lots. 


Diastafor helps keep dyeing even and unshaded 
—with no streaks or blemishes—no impair- 
ment of tensile strength. And its economy is 
worth investigating, too, for you get more 


enzymes per penny with Diastafor. 


It’s really no wonder Diastafor has been the 
leader in its field for over 40 years. If you 
haven't used Diastafor in your mill, why not 


try it and see for yourself the “miles of safety” 


it brings to your finishing? For further infor- 
mation, write Standard Brands Incorporated, 
Diastafor Department, 595 Madison Avenue, 


New York 22, New York. 


ganps INCORPORATED 
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Valuable additions 
to our 
line of... 


Pharmasols 


produces a bright yellow Brown of 
Br OwWwrnrzl 2G excellent fastness to washing at a 
low cost. 


produces a warm Brown of general 


Brown R all-around fastness. 


yields a deep Brown at low cost and 


Se al Brown is of good all-around fasiness. 


THE THREE NEW BROWNS PRODUCE DESIRABLE 
TAN SHADES WHEN PRINTED IN REDUCED STRENGTH 


mumm> THESE NEW BROWNS, qa 


especially Seal Brown and Brown R, 
are easy to apply and show a very 
pronounced improvement in their 


FASTNESS TO LIGHT 


against our former Browns 


“REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


CARBIC COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
451-453 Washington Street, New York City 
BRANCHES: IMPORTERS OF THE oe 2 OF EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS OF 
PHILADELPHIA DURAND & HUGUENIN S. ARMASOLS 
PROVIDENCE — ONT. BASLE, SWITZERLAND PHARMOLS 
CHARLOTTE, N. PHARMACINES 


Representative: Los Angeles (Hathaway Allied Products) 
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American Textile Machinery Exhibition Number 


AMERICAN 


DYESTUFF REPORTER 





VOLUME 39 


MAY 1, 1950 


NUMBER 9 


AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINERY EXHIBITS 


HE 1950 Textile Machinery Exhibit, 

slated for May 8-12 inclusive at the 
Atlantic City Auditorium, Atlantic City, 
N. J., promises to be one of the most 
important of its kind in both size and 
scope. 

Hours for the exhibit will be from 
10 A. M. through 6 P. M. each day with 
the exception of Wednesday when the 
booths will remain open until 10 P. M. 

AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 
will occupy Booth 711 and we will be 
looking forward to a visit from you dur- 
ing your stay. 

Exhibit descriptions of interest to those 
in the wet-processing, testing or allied 
phases of the industry are alphabetically 
listed below, followed by the listings of 
all other exhibitors and booth numbers. 


Abington Textile Machinery 
Works 


19 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Booths 200-205 


The exhibit will consist of the very 
latest developments in machinery, shown 
for the first time by Abington. On display 
will be: laboratory 
Abington  noil 
dumper receiver and filter receiver, Ab- 
ington Pump and Motor, Abington Hand 
Knotter. 


dyeing equipment, 


conveyor on  comber, 


In attendance: Sumner Smith, Sr., Treas- 


Louis Allis Adjusto-Spede Variable 
Speed Drive 


May 1, 1950 


Frank E. Rowe, Jr., Gen’l Man- 
ager; Fred H. White, Sr.; Walter W. 
Watt; John W. Burbine; Samuel Baugh 
II, Export Manager; Fred H. White, Jr.; 
Gaston H. Boyd; Sumner Smith, Jr.; Er- 
nest Clark, Factory Frank J. 
Richardson; and Oliver H. Ramo. 


urer, 


Manager; 


Aetna Felt Company, Inc. 
204 Centre St., New York, N. Y. 
Booths 808-809 


The company plans to exhibit a com- 
plete line of specialized felts used by the 
textile industry. Of particular importance 
to finishing superintendents will be this 
firm’s complete line of decating cloths. 


Air-Perme-Ator Mfg. Co. 
300 Preakness Ave., Paterson 2, N. J. 
Booths 86 & 87 


The exhibit feature the latest 
Model B-5 for complete air control. This 
large capacity model will have all auto- 
matic controls such as automatic drain- 
age, automatic flushing and automatic air 
intake. A method of combining with heat- 
ing and cooling for year ’round tempera- 
ture control will be demonstrated. 


will 


Conditioning Cabinets used for storage, 
conditioning and processing of yarns and 
cloth be on hand, equipped with 
humidity and temperature ranges to meet 
The exhibit will 
also include a working model for demon- 
stration purposes. 


will 
specific requirements. 
In attendance: Edward Kohut, General 


Richard Burr and Herbert 
Kresse, Sales Representatives. 


Manager; 


Allen-Bradley Co. 
Milwaukee 4, Wisc. 
Booths 27 & 28 
This display will consist of a complete 
line of motor control equipment for tex- 
tile machine applications. 
In attendance: F. F. Loock; President; 
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J. J. Mellon, Chief Engineer; F. Fisher, 
Assistant Chief Engineer; G. F. Pain, 
Philadelphia District Manager; C. M. Mc- 
Coombe, District and 
H. Rosenkrantz, Advertising Manager. 


Boston Manager; 


The Louis Allis Co. 
Milwaukee 7, Wisc. 
Booths 30 and 32 
This exhibit will feature the company’s 
Adjusto-Spede variable speed drive. 
In attendance: Ralph Owen, Chief Ap- 
plication Engineer; Weitekamp 
and Bill Canfield, Sales Engineers. 


Maurie 


American Instrument 
Company, Inc. 
8030-8050 Georgia Ave., Silver Springs, Md. 
Booth 805 


This exhibit will consist of the follow- 
ing instruments: Schiefer abrader, fabric 
compressometer, flexometer, Aminco Hu- 
midity-Temperature Test Apparatus, Am- 
inco Portable Temperature and Humidity 
Indicator. 

In attendance: C. E. Ohlheiser, Mana- 
ger of Humidity Department, and F. C. 
Quinn, Sales Engineer. 


Aminco Humidity-Temperature 
Test Apparatus 





American Moistening Company 


260 West Exchange St., Providence, R. |. 
Booths 115-117 


The following will be exhibited: Hu- 
midification and Evaporative Cooling 
Systems, Atomizers, Humidity Controls, 
and Humidification Devices. 

In attendance: H. B. Bradford, General 
Manager; Providence Representatives N. 
B. Chase, H. R. Rich, M. H. Irons, L. 
Blau and W. Everett; Charlotte Repre- 
sentatives M. McCall (D. M.), J. E. Boston 
and B. A. West; Atlanta Representatives 
J. D. Johnson, W. L. Johnson, J. H. 
Waldrip and W. A. Mullins; and Boston 
Representative W. P. Woodcock. 


American Textile 
Engineering: Inc. 


Arlington, N. J. 
Booths 603 & 604 


ATE will exhibit the following ma- 
chinery: An electrical Yarn Singeing Ma- 
chine (Mettler Patent) Form #531, an 
Autodinamografo Dynamometer for au- 
tomatic testing and recording of elonga- 
tion and breaking strength of yarns 
(Pagnacco Patent), and an Oxy Neutral- 
izer for static elimination on all types 
of textile machinery (Herbert patent). 

In attendance: John F. Dulken, Textile 
Engineer; C. F. Egues, Domestic Sales; 
A. Hefti, A. R. Robbins, and H. C. Sonn- 
tag, Engineers; P. A. Reuter, Chief En- 
gineer. 


Birch Brothers, Inc. 


Somerville, Mass. 
Booths 397-399 


The following equipment will be exhi- 
bited: Heavy Duty Ball Bearing Scutcher, 


Patent Adjustable Slot Vacuum Extracting © 


Box, Two Roll Padder or Squeezer, Tra- 
verse Plaiter for handling cloth in rope 
form, Stainless Steel Adjustable Spiral 
Opening Roll Unit, Conical Opener or 
Spreader, Angular Guide, Patent Rubber 
Expander Rolls, High Speed Tacking 
Machine Head, Patent “Supreme” Butt- 
Seam Grey Room Sewing Machine, “Cor- 
onation” Chain Stitch Sewing Machine, 
“Excel” Sewing Machine Head, Universal 
Yarn Assorting Balance. 

In attendance: Harold W. Birch, John 
C. Cosby, Clifford W. Birch, Jr. and 
Richard Briggs. 


Buensod-Stacey, Inc. 


60 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Booths 29, 30, 35 & 36 


A complete humidifying system con- 
sisting of a central station type of air 
washer with air distribution consisting 
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of the Buensod-Stacey Horizontal Low 
Level Diffusion System will be in opera- 
tion and will be supplemented with the 
use of atomizing sprays under the control 
of a Buensod-Stacey Adjustable Inter- 
mittent Humidity Controller. 

One of the basic requirements of the 
Central Station System has been the means 
of getting rid of lint. The exhibit will 
show the B-S Rotary Strainer, which is 
attached and integral to the water spray 
system in the humidifier, for taking out 
the lint as collected in the washer. An- 
other new feature is the Auto-Airmat 
Lint Filter for filtering all of the air 
passing through the Central Station Sys- 
tem which is automatic in its operation 
so that constant air volume can be main- 
tained, and which is said to require very 
little, if any, maintenance. Still another 
feature will be the B-S Portable Electric 
Humidity and Temperature Indicator. 

In attendance: A. C. Buensod, Presi- 
dent; R. O. McGary, Vice President; 
Audrey H. Cross, Asst. Secretary; J. M. 
Sperzel, O. T. Merwin, R. M. Warren, 
Jr., M. L. Eakes, J. R. Clark, and J. C. 


Rose, Engineers. 


Burlington Engineering 
Company, Inc. 


Graham, N. C. 
Booths 9 & 10 


The following equipment will be 
shown: stainless steel dye beck, stainless 
steel package machine, stainless steel ro- 
tary dye machine. 

In attendance: J. Saunders Williamson, 
President; J. A. Okey, Vice President; 
and J. M. Dixon, Salesman. 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons 
Company 


Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
Booths 538-547 


Butterworth will exhibit their 2-roll 
Bullet Pad, the 2-Compartment Washer, 
the 2-roll Embossing Calender, and their 
New Ripple-Flo Overfeed Pin Tenter 
with Photoelectric Rail Guiders. 

In attendance: Ebert Butterworth, Vice 


Butterworth 2-Roll Embossing Calender 
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President in Charge of Foreign Sales; 
DeHaven Butterworth, Vice President and 
General Sales Mgr.; J. Hill Zahn and 
Gene Hunter, Southern Office Repre- 
sentatives; Edward S. Pierce and Fred 
Spoerl, Philadelphia Sales Office Repre- 
sentatives; Wallace Taylor and Stanley 
Brooks, New England Office Representa- 
tives. 


Carbomatic Corporation 


24-81 47th Street, Long Island City, N. Y. 
Booth 821 


Carbomatic will exhibit its new Una- 
Ray infrared generator unit which has 
challenged attention by providing a novel 
means for nylon setting. It is available 
in various sizes to suit tenter frames, 
loop dryers with heat  re-circulation, 
slashers, etc. It reportedly affords preci- 
sion control of any working temperature 
within a 150°-500°F. range and ensures 
uniformity of on both sides of 
fabric in drying operations. 

Those in attendance will discuss the 
Una-Ray and other Carbomatic infrared 
devices adapted to drying, curing, singe- 
ing and all manner of textile heat-proc- 
essing applications. 

In attendance: F. M. Crossman, Presi- 
dent; Dr. J. D. Milburne, Technical Di- 
rector; and H. E. Linderson, New England 
Representative. 


color 


Carbomatic Infrared Unit 


Cook P-N Machine Co., Inc. 


365 Dorchester Avenue, Boston 27, Mass. 
Booths 606-608 


Padding Machines, Stainless Steel Sat- 
urating Machines, Patented Photo Elec- 
tric Control and the Patented Detwisting 
Machine will be exhibited. 

In attendance: Perce Cook, President; 
James Cook, Vice President; Bob Angel, 
John Stearns and Ernest Cook. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Worcester 3, Mass. 


Booths 134-137 


C. & M. will exhibit their S2A-Uni- 
speed Inspector and their Type CMR 
Shearing Machine with Automatic Seam 
Protector. The former has been devel- 
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Curtis & Marble CMR Shear 


oped especially for inspecting rayons. It 
combines the center wind and constant 
speed; the speed is adjustable to require- 
ments. Another feature is the self-support- 
ing arbor, ordinarily made collapsible for 
convenience in removing a roll. How- 
ever, it may be made with grip blades 
in case the rayons are to be wound on 
a paper tube. The machine is arranged 
with forward and backward motion and 
measuring attachments. 

The CMR Shearer now uses a Pneu- 
matic Timer in place of the Electronic 
Director formerly used. Suction draws 
the hanging threads from either surfaces 
or selvages into cutters where they are 
removed. Individual built-in motors are 
used for cutting parts. The motors re- 
verse automatically and rub in the same 
direction until seams pass, after which 
they reverse and resume rotation in the 
cutting direction. 

In attendance: Ralph Marble, General 
Superintendent; L. F. Remington, Chief 
Engineer; Walter F. Woodward, Southern 
Rep.; Robert E. Steere, New England 
Rep.; and F. H. MacKay, Service Super- 


visor. 


Dieh! Manufacturing Co. 


Somerville, N. J. 
Booths 259, 260 and 260AA 


The following general types of prod- 
ucts will be shown: Special Purpose Mo- 
tors for driving looms, spinners, twisters, 
warpers, winders, coppers, cards, dryers 
and other machinery for silk, cotton, 
rayons and woolens; Standard Open 
(Drip-Proof), Splashproof and _ Totally 
Enclosed (Fan Cooled and Not Fan 
Cooled) Motors including Dust and Va- 
por Explosion Proof designs; Creel Fans; 
and Exhaust and Ventilating Fans. 

In attendance: W. O. Langille, and C. 
F. Bruder, Vice President; W. J. Jockers, 
Sales Manager; H. B. Thorpe, Textile 
Representative; R. D. Ingalls, Chief En- 
gineer; A. R. Booth, New England Dis- 
trict Manager; J. S. Wood, Philadelphia 
District Manager and H. W. Kloth, Ad- 
vertising Manager. 
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E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co. 
Finishes Division 


Wilmington 98, Del. 
Booth 227 


This exhibit will feature DuPont “Col- 
or Conditioning” and its application to 
the textile industry. It will illustrate sev- 
eral actual applications of this scientific 
painting plan in outside textile plants, 
in full color. All the selected paint colors 
making up the program will be exhibited. 

In attendance: S. W. Quisenberry, Man- 
ager Maintenance Sales; M. J. Hanger, 
Southeastern Trade Sales Manager; W. 
B. Tatum, Southeastern Maintenance 
Sales Manager and L. E. Whitmoyer, 
Eastern Maintenance Sales Manager. 


Fielden Electronics Inc. 


1171 New York Ave., Huntington Station, N. Y. 
Booth 814 


The Fielden Drimeter, 
tent measuring and controlling equip- 
ment for all types of cloth finishing and 
slashing will be displayed. A full range 
of controls for every type of dryer and 
slasher will be available. 

In attendance: Ralph V. Coles, Vice 
President; David S. Bunch, Jr., Sales En- 
gineer; and John Varley, Engineer. 


moisture con- 


Fletcher Works 


Glenwood Ave. & Second St., Philade‘phia 40, Pa. 
Booths 453-462 


Post-war developments in narrow fab- 
ric looms, throwing machinery for rayon 
and nylon, and centrifugal extractors will 
be featured in conjunction with the com- 
pany’s 100th anniversary. Among the 
entirely new machines will be the “Twin- 
tainer” extractor, with removable con- 
tainers having self-dumping and labor 
saving advantages. 

In attendance: Robert J. Bartholomew, 
President; Fletcher Schaum, Vice Presi- 
dent; W. H. Rometsch, Sec’y & Treas.; 
Charles W. Moore, John M. 
Warren Egee, Raymond Winward, T. B. 
Baldridge, Jr., T. M. Jackson, Jr., and 
Southern Representatives F. W. Warring- 
ton and George Dudley. 


Crozier, 


The Foxboro Company 


Foxboro, Mass. 
Booths 451 & 452 


Features of Foxboro’s exhibit will in- 
clude: 

(1) The Model 40 CycleLog Controller 
for automatic control of dyeing cycles 
and similar batch operations, without the 
use of cam-mechanism or auxiliary equip- 
ment. This will be shown in operation 
under simulated actual conditions. 
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Foxboro Model 40 CycleLog Controller 


(2) Multi-Record Dynalog, exhibited 
as used for air-conditioning applications, 
with zone-type chart for recording dew- 
point and dry bulb temperatures at dif- 
ferent loca‘ions. 

(3) Dynalog Recorder, demonstrating 
response to temperature change Other 
measuring elements will be shown for 
use with Dynalog Instruments including 
pH Cells, Conductivity Cells, Roll Sur- 
face Temperature Measuring Heads (for 
calendars and other roller-type machines), 
Tachometers, and Dynatherm Bulbs. 

(4) Density Controller. 

(5) New Deferred Action Elapsed Time- 
Temperature Controller, for automatic 
control of the cooking and storage of 
size, in the same kettle. 

(6) “Packaged Unit” Control Cabinet. 

(7) Pneumatic Loading Control, for dye 
jigs and other roll-type machines. 

The exhibit will also include standard 
and familiar Foxboro instruments used in 
manufacturing and processing. 

In attendance: C. E. Sullivan, Vice Pres- 
ident and General Sales Mgr., Foxboro; 
W. H. Ridley, Manager, Textile Industry 
Sales Division, Foxboro; H. H. Michelmore 
and J. W. Gordon, Sales Engineers, Fox- 
boro; Joseph Esherick, Manager, Philadel- 
phia Branch Office; George Hammer, Sales 
Engineer, Phila.; G. E. Clark, Mgr., Balti- 
more Branch Office; S. C. Alexander, Mgr., 
Charlotte Branch Office, R. E. Beers, F. 
J. Pichard, and J. E. Booth, Sales En- 
gineers, New York; and W. W. Barron, 
Mer., Atlanta Branch Office. 


Ernest L. Frankl Associates 


22 East 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Booths 802-804 


Frankl Associates are representatives of 
Mezzera, S.p.A., one of the most important 
European manufacturers of finishing equip- 
ment. Of special interest to the American 
market is the tensionless dye jig manu- 
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factured by Mezzera. Publicity material 
will be available. 

In attendance: Ruggero Jucker, general 
manager of Mezzera. 


General Electric Company 


1 River Rd., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Booths 563-578 


This exhibit, in charge of the Appara- 
tus Department, will emphasize electric 
motor drives and control for the indus- 
try. Shown will be adjustable-speed drives 
(speed variator, ACA motor, and Thy- 
mo-trol), slasher drives, standard and fly- 
wheel loom motors, screenless open tex- 
tile motor electronic shuttle detector, 
yarn tension device, totally enclosed wa- 
ter cooled motor, loom switch, and as- 
sorted control. Also, murals on power 
distri: ution and card drives, and a model 
of a unit substation. Many of the items 
will be operating, and some can be oper- 
ated by spectators. The newest equipment 
includes the yarn tension device and the 
totally enclosed water cooled motor. 

In attendance: J. M. Olive, Exhibit 
Specialist; J. W. Holt, Mgr., Textile In- 
dustries Section, Industrial Divisions; C. 
B. Keolliker and R. P. Kloeti, Textile 
Industries Section, Industrial Divisions; 
R. R. Prechter, R. J. Demartini, and R. 
R. Lang, application engineers, Industrial 
Engineering Divisions. 


David Gessner Company 


Worcester 3, Mass. 
Booths 206-211 


This display will include Finishing and 
Shrinking Machinery. The new Semi- 
Decating Machine will be a special fea- 
ture. 

In attendance: John P. Franklin, Pres- 
ident; James Barr, Sales Manager; Rich- 
ard C. Franklin, Richard L. Bernard and 
Theodore Dourdaville, Salesmen. 


The Girdler Corporation 


224 E. Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 
Booths 49 & 50 


Votator apparatus for the production 
of improved warp size will be displayed. 
This apparatus is for continuous proces- 
sing of viscous and liquid material in a 
closed system. 

In attendance: Lamar Roy, Sam Welch, 
J. P. Thurman, Harold E. Huber and 
Gene Wedereit. 


Glasco Equipment Corporation 


2 Wait St., Paterson, N. J. 

Booth 810 
Photographs only will be displayed of 
Glasco’s Stainless Steel Dye Boxes, Stain- 
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less Steel Jig Enclosures, and Stainless 
Steel Trucks. 

In attendance: M. G. Peck, President; 
F. H. Hadnewald, T. H. Currier, J. O’- 
Connor and J. Lukas, Sales Representa- 
tives. 






























































Glasco Stainless Steel Jig Enclosure 


Hart-Moisture-Meters 


New York 17, N. Y. 
Booth 613 


Display will consist of instruments for 
accurately and instantaneously gauging 
the moisture percentage in the materials 
of the textile industry in all forms. 

In attendance: Raymond S. Hart and 
William E. Barnett. 


The Hermas Machine Co. 


Hawthorne, N. J. 
Booths 341, 342, 343, 343AA 


A Shear, a Brush, an Inspecting Ma- 
chine and a Sewing and Feeding Ma- 
chine will be displayed. 

In attendance: G. P. Mason, Vice Pres- 
ident; R. R. Simpson, R. H. Kelley and 
L. M. Kimberlain, Sales Representatives. 


E. F. Houghton & Co. 


303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 
Booths 370-370AA 


Houghton will display new develop- 
ments in warp size compounds, surface 
active agents, rayon and wool oils, tex- 
tile lubricants and leathers. Reduction 
in kettle cost of warp size compounds 
and better control of the sizing process 
will be featured. A complete line of sur- 
face active agents developed in recent 
years, including concentrated wetting 
agents and detergents, will be displayed. 

In attendance: D. J. Richards, Vice 
President—Sales; Frank Ross, Asst. to 
Vice President—Sales; W. H. Brinkley, 
General Sales Manager, Southern Divi- 
sion; J. R. Clendenning, Sales Manager, 
Eastern Div.—South; C. B. Kinney, Man- 
ager, Textile Sales Dept.; O. H. McClay, 
H. E. Peterson, and H. H. Kirkpatrick, 
Sales Representatives. 
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Paul Parker Photo 


Hart Moisture Meter 


Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 


Orange, Mass. 
Booths 159-164 


Rodney Hunt plans to feature their 
line of textile washing machinery. In the 
20’ x 30’ exhibit space they will have 
actual production models of both their 
Tensitrol Rope Washer and their Ten- 
sitrol Open-width Washer. The machines 
will be in operation demonstrating a new 
principle in wet processing. Goods in 
both rope and open-width forms pass 
through these machines in a completely 
relaxed condition, designed to eliminate 
troubles due to stretching, shrinkage, etc. 

In attendance: E. F. Harris, Vice Presi- 
dent; B. M. Jones, Mgr. of Textile Ma- 
chinery Division; H. F. Creegan, M. G. 
Hopkins, L. M. Phillips, T. W. Kitchen, 
H. H. Belcher, and C. H. Amidon, repre- 
sentatives of the Textile Machinery Divi- 
sion; J. W. Rembe, Export Manager; W. 
J. Simonds, Sales Manager, Industrial 
Rolls Division. 





Rodney Hunt Tensitrol Open- 
Width Washer 


James Hunter Machine Company 
North Adams, Mass. 
Booths 113, 114, 218-221, 
228-231, and 45AA 
Hunter will exhibit an adjustable reel 
Dye Kettle which is capable of dyeing 
sample pieces from a few yards to a 
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Hunter Flexreel Tensionless Washer 


complete cut, and a new stainless steel 
Open Soaper for rayon and cotton finish- 
ing. 
The highlight of this exhibit, however, 
will be the most recent innovation for 
tensionless scouring in the wet processing 
field, the Flexreel. Models illustrating the 
principle of the Flexreel Washer as well 
as full-scale production units will be in 
operation. The Washers are of both the 
Rope and Open Width types, applicable 
to caustic and peroxide washing in con- 
tinuous bleach desizing, print 
washing, grey washing, and rinsing of 
cottons and synthetics after resin treat- 
ment, etc. They are also applicable to 
neutralizing of woolens and worsteds. 


ranges, 


The Industrial Dryer 
Corporation 


Stamford, Connecticut 
Booths 103 & 104 


The “H-W” Conditioner for 15 denier 
monofilament nylon hosiery will be shown 
arranged for all electric operation. Con- 
ditioner will be completely automatic so 
that stockings are conditioned and, after 
the conditioning period, dried. Fifteen 
denier monofilament nylon stockings are 
conditioned immediately after knitting 
and prior to looping and seaming. 

In attendance: P. H. Friend, J. R. Tutt 
and F. W. Caesar. Also representatives 
of the W. J. Westaway Co. Ltd. of Ham- 
ilton, Ont. and Montreal, Que., and the 
W. A. Kennedy Company of Charlotte, 
nN. €. 


Industrial Steels, Inc. 


246-250 Bent Street, Cambridge 41, Mass. 
Booth 349 


This display will be confined to Stain- 
less Steel used in the _ fabrica- 
tion of textile equipment. This includes 
Stainless Steel sheets, hardware, fittings, 
valves, pumps, tubing and the company’s 
exclusive 100 grit Stainless Steel sheet 
finish tubing. 

In attendance: 


items 


F. A. Gorman, Vice 
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President-General Manager; R. C. Cun- 
ningham, Manager Stainless Steel Sales; 
R. J. Chestnut, Paul Chapman, Robert 
Mason, Sales Engineers; and W. E. Fluke, 
Sales Promotion Manager. 


M. W. Jenkins Sons, Inc. 


444 Pompton Avenue, Cedar Grove, N. J. 
Booth 354 


Exhibit will consist of textile brushes 
of most all types including those used 
for color furnishing, brushing prior to 
printing, blanket washing and drying, 
soaping for printing, singeing, 
pressing, teasel cleaning, teaseling, polish- 
ing, steam brushing, shade cloth coating, 
thread dressing and pin tentering. 

A display will be featured consisting 
of the Jenkins Metlkor cylinder brush, 
driven by a variable speed motor. The 
brush will be dynamically balanced so 
that when weight is attached, creating 
unbalance, the brush will be so mounted 
as to demonstrate the obvious effect. This 
will be arranged so as to be operated by 
the visitors at the show. 

In attendance: R. B. Jenkins, S. E. 
Worden, F. Tantum, and A. J. Christen- 


sen. 


screen 


The Johnson Corporation 


805 Wood Street, Three Rivers, Mich. 
Booths 800-801 


A demonstration will be in operation 
on which will be installed the new Type 
“§S” Self-Supporting Johnson Rotary Pres- 
sure Joint, new type Johnson Rotary 
Pressure Joint with body support lugs 
and the Johnson Speedheat System. The 
Joints are used on dry cans, sanforizers, 
slasher and calender rolls for the purpose 
of admitting steam or water, as well as 
other liquids and vapors to a rotating 
member. 

In attendance: R. O. Monroe, President; 
R. W. Gotschall; and district representa- 
tives from New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Richmond, Charlotte and Atlanta. 


Kearny Manufacturing 
Company, Inc. 
Kearny, N. J. 

Booths 601 & 602 
Machinery to te exhibited by the com- 
pany will be: a K.M.C. Midget Psychro- 
meter for immediate determination of 
moisture in raw materials, yarns and 


fabrics; a Spraymeter for conditioning 
yarns on covs or skeins while being 
packed; a Hygrolit Yarn Conditioning 


Machine; and two domestic winders with 
conditioning devices. 

In attendance: C. F. Dulkin, President; 
Dr. K. Heyman, Chief Chemist; A. R. 
Robbins, Chemical Engineer; H. C. Sonn- 
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tag, Engineer; W. O. Schlimtach, Manager 
of Domestic Sales, R. H. Sommer, Man- 
ager of Export Sales; N. L. E. Faweett, 
C. F. Jones, Messrs. Mahon and Bone, 
W. P. Russel, George Westwater and 
C. C. Withington, Regional Representa- 
tives. 


Walter Kidde & Company 
Belleville 9, N. J. 
Booths 44AA and 44BB 
Tension Compensating Devices will be 
exhibited. 
In attendance: C. L. Griffin, Jay S. 
Gosnell and D. M. Kroll. 





Kidde Twin Disc Compensator 


W. T. Lane & Bros., Ine. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Booth 40 


The types of canvas baskets, trucks and 
materials particularly applicable to the 
textile industry will be shown. The com- 
pany will have one container at the exhi- 
bit especially designed for use in the dye- 
ing and finishing processes, for the handl- 
ing of damp and wet goods. 

In attendance: R. T. Lane and J. M. 
Baker. 


Lydon Brothers, Inc. 


85 Zabriskie Street, Hackensack, N. J. 
Booth 68 


One of the company’s latest Twist Set- 
ters and Conditioners which are appli- 
cable to silk, rayon, nylon, cotton and 
worsted will be on exhibit. Particular 
emphasis will te placed on the applica- 
tion of this equipment to Nylon Full 
Fashioned Hosiery and accessory equip- 
ment will be on display. Also featured 
will be Lydon Bros.’ Drying Equipment 
for Skeins and Packaged Goods. 

In attendance: T. Lydon, President; P. 
J. Lydon, Sec’y & Treas.; J. V. Calhoun 
and A. H. Forster of the Philadelphia 
Office; C. H. Gingher of the Greensboro, 
N. C. branch; and J. P. McBride of the 
Home Office. 
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Macbeth Corporation 


Newburgh, N. Y. 
Booth 362 


A display of Macbeth cotton classing 
lights, together with color matching units 
and daylighting equipment. The principle 
new product will be a new color Den- 
sitometer together with Macbeth pH 
Meters of both laboratory and industrial 
type. 

In attendance: Norman Macbeth, Pres- 
ident; George E. Scofield, Vice President; 
J. F. Slaughter and E. F. Slaughter, Sales 
Representatives. 


Manton-Gaulin Manufacturing 
Company, Inc. 


44 Garden St., Everett 49, Mass. 
Booths 6 & 7 


The new Manton Gaulin Textile Ho- 
mogenizer will be exhibited. 

In attendance: Donald G. Colony, Pres- 
ident & Gen’l Sales Manager; Harold P. 
Woodcock, Advertising Manager; Lance 
H. Rees, Technical Director; Henry C. 
Perry, Rep. for Northeast and Central 
Atlantic States; Robert E. Sidebotham, 
Rep. for Southern States; and Joseph J. 
Dwyer, Rep. for North Central States 
and Canada. 


Manton Gaulin Textile Homogenizer 


Marshall & Williams Corp. 


46 Baker St., Providence, R. I. 
Booths 212-217 


The following M. & W. equipment 
will be in operation: High Speed Tenter 
Frame, #11 Roller Clip Type Tenter 
Chain, #10 Pin Type Tenter Chain, and 
Positive Overfeed and Guider. In addition 
there will ke various types of tenter clips 
and parts on display. 

The #10 pin type chain and the posi- 
tive overfeed and guider will be shown 
for the first time. M. & W. are manu- 
facturing the overfeed equipment under 
license from Tootal, Broadhurst, Lee Co., 
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Ltd., of Manchester, England. It is claimed 
to have revolutionary advantages over 
similar equipment already on the market 
in that it provides a positive control of 
the amount of slack in the tenter dryer. 
It reportedly can accurately regulate this 
slack from —5% to +30%, operate at 
speeds up to 100 y.p.m., handle all types 
of cloth and is adaptable to existing 
types of tenter frames. It is also trans- 
ferable from one type frame to another. 

In attendance: Richmond Viall, Presi- 
dent & Treasurer; John C. Nash, Secre- 
tary & Sales Manager; Fred C. Land, 


Southern Manager; Albert J. Cole and 
Joseph F. Smart, Sales Representatives; 
and James A. Love, Export Agent. 


Mawaco Machine Company 


56 Bogart Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Booth 806 


This exhibit will be a display of pho- 
tographs featuring the company’s De- 
cating, Sponging and other Finishing 
Machines. 

In attendance: Max Winkler and Wal- 
ter Schlaepfer. 


Meese, Inc. 


Madison, Ind. 
Booth 359 


The booth display will consist of a 
large background of blow-up photos il- 
lustrating the company’s canvas baskets 
and trucks in operation in various indus- 
tries. The display proper will consist of 
the actual baskets and trucks as well as 
specialty items. 

In attendance: E. W. Meese, Sales Man- 
ager and Secretary; F. G. Hanson and 
J. A. Wurtz, Salesmen. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co. 
Brown Instruments Division 


Wayne & Roberts Aves., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Booth 701 


The Company will show new and 
complete models of measuring, indicating 
and controlling instruments; also valves 
and accessories. There will be an exten- 
sive showing of Brown Instruments and 
industrial valve divisions products for 
textile processing. Featured will be in- 
strumentation for slasher, dye _ kettle, 
dryer, kier boiling, size cooking, bleach- 
ing and other operations. Among the 
newer devices will be a circular chart 
electronic Moist-o-Graph, and a program 
for dye kettle control. The line will in- 
clude instruments for temperature, pH, 
speed, stretch and conductivity. Devices 
stressing their extreme sensitivity will be 
exhibited in a way to permit operation 
by visitors. New accessories will indicate 
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growing trends to more modern textile 
processing. Several new types of valves 
will be displayed as well as newly devei- 
oped Honeywell industrial controls for 
semi-decating machines and pneumatic 
regulation of squeeze roll loading pres- 
sures. 

In attendance: Charles W. Bowden, 
Jr., textile industry manager; Drew Daub- 
ert, James C. Broughton, James Gilmore, 
Nels Evoy, J. D. MacNamara, L. F. Law- 
rence, J. E. MacConville, John D. Root 
and Harry D. Ruch. 


Morrison Machine Company 


1171-1225 Madison Avenue, Paterson, N. J. 
Booths 433-448 


Exhibit will include (tentatively, sub- 
ject to change): Mercerizing Tenter, Pin 
Tenter, Compressive Shrinking Machine, 
Williams Units, Dry Can Stack, Labora- 
tory Williams Unit, Padder and others. 

Expected to be in attendance: James L. 
Morrison, President; James R. Morrison, 
Vice President; John C. Morrison, Vice 
President; John Kreeft, Chief Engineer; 
A. C. Caporossi, Sales Engineer; Harold 
Lacey, Superintendent; C. W. Curts, Ad- 
vertising Manager; D. M. McSpadden and 
B. B. Scantland, Southern Representatives; 
A. C. Freeman, Jr.. New England Repre- 
sentative; K. T. Lendt and G. V. Lamont 
of Lendt & Company, Continental Euro- 
pean Representatives. 


Mount Hope Machinery Company 


42 Adams St., Taunton, Mass. 
Booths 371-371AA 


The special feature will be a running 
demonstration unit, consisting of the fol- 
lowing Mount Hope equipment: 

An automatic Continuous Roll Feed 
with cloth level control and end of roll 
warning control, the new Electric Roll 
Lift Let-off, the Slack Selvage Eliminator, 
the Open Width Tension Device, Preci- 


sion Guiders, Push button operated 


Mount Hope Slack Selvage Eliminator 
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Bowed Weft Straightener and Combina- 
tion Single and Multiroll Skewed Weft 
Straightener. In addition to this, the 
Mount Hope Standard Stainless Steel 
Guiders, Free Wheeling Expanders and 
other cloth and plastic handling devices 
will be on display. 

Among the equipment listed above, 
newly developed features of a number of 
Standard units will be shown. The Elec- 
tric Roll Lift Let-off, a new Center Bar Let- 
off with a push button control cloth roll 
lift, will be exhibited for the first time. 
A new 114” O.D. Mount Hope Free 
Wheeling Expander for handling narrow 
widths of cloth, plastic film, foil and pa- 
per will be on display. Another Mount 
Hope product developed in the last year 
is the Selvage Eliminator for eliminating 
slack selvages and wrinkles before cloth 
enters the Shearing Machine blades. 

In attendance: J. D. Robertson, Presi- 
dent; John D. Robertson, Jr., Factory 
Representative; Walter P. Murray, Sales 
Engineer; R. E. Blackmar, Ingalls Engi- 
neering Co., Rep. for Mass., R. I. and 
Conn.; P. J. Murdock, Jr., Parkman A. 
Collins Co., Rep. for Me.; John H. An- 
dresen and H. Hartley, John H. Andresen, 
Inc., Rep. for Southern N. Y., N. J. and 
Pa.; S. S. Wilson, Mid-West Rep.; A. B. 
Julin, Rev. for Northern and Western 
N. Y.; E. F. Slaughter and J. Fred Slaugh- 
ter, Slaughter Mach. Co., Southern Reps.; 
N. F. Batchelder, K. G. Little and E. W. 
Schmiedel, W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., 
Canadian Reps., and A. M. Romero, Std. 
Mill Supply Co., Rep. for Latin America. 


National Drying Machinery 
Company 


Philadelphia 33, Pa. 
Booths 33 & 34 


Models of the various machinery which 
the company manufactures will be dis- 
played such as Piece Goods Dryers, Tenter 
Dryers, Nylon Heat Setting Machines, 
Cake Dryers, Print Goods Dryers and 
Yarn Dryers. ° 

In attendance: Ralph C. Parkes, Presi- 
dent & General Mgr.; David A. Colker, 
Sales Manager; Norman Kern, Jr., Plant 
Manager; A. M. Zeller, H. O. Kaufmann, 
J. J. Nihill, F. W. Warrington and George 
W. Dudley, Jr., Salesman. 


John P. Nissen, Jr., Co. 


Glenside, Pa. 
Booth 710 
Nissen will exhibit Writing Tubes and 
Inks for marking textiles. 
In attendance: Milton A. High and 
Chandler Ford. 
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Norcross Viscometer 


Norcross Corporation 


247 Newtonville Avenue, Newton 58, Mass. 
Booth 400 


Norcross will exhibit the following: 
Norcross Recording Viscometer for auto- 
matic control of viscosity; the Norcross 
Regulator—specially designed for use on 
slasher squeeze rolls and insurance for 
proper roll alignment and roll pressures 
necessary for best size content and pene- 
tration; and information relative to their 
Automatic Viscosity Control System by 
Mechanical Agitation. The system is par- 
ticularly suitable for controlling the vis- 
cosity of sizing solutions used in cotton 
slashing operations. 

In attendance: Austin S. Norcross, Presi- 
dent; Ralph E. Howell, Southern Branch 
Manager; Frederick J. Eimert, Northern 
Office; and Leonard Diloia, Field Engi- 
neer. 


Oakite Products, Inc. 


22 Thames St., New York 6, N. Y. 
Booth 705 


Oakite will display a line of specialized 
cleaning and related products for the tex- 
tile industry. Featured in the exhibit will 
be cost-cutting materials designed for 
cleaning machines, for slime removal and 
treatment of water in mill humidifying 
systems, and for safe removal of rust. New 
developments in paint-stripping materials 
will also be shown, as well as materials 
for cutting costs in the cleaning of large 
equipment and machinery with the Oakite 
Steam Detergent Gun. 

In attendance: J. J. Basch, Philadelphia 
Division Manager; and main office chem- 
ists, engineers, and textile specialists from 
the company’s field service organization. 


B. F. Perkins & Sons, Inc. 


Chicopee St., Willimanset, Mass. 
Booths 130-133 


Calender rolls, plastic rolls, a new type 
3-roll rolling calender, a fiber conditioner, 
a hydraulic unit and the new Perkins seam 
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and slub detector in operation on a cal- 
ender will be exhibited. 


Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Booths 503-534 


This 3500-square-foot exhibit will rep- 
resent toth the Textile Machinery Divi- 
sion and Dryer Division. The Dryer Divi- 
sion plans to highlight recent develop- 
ment, chiefly through motion pictures 
among which will be those on machinery 
for producing Redmanized Shrunk to Fit 
Knit Goods and on the automatic rug 
scouring and drying system. The Red- 
manized process is said to offer knitters 
positive control of the shrinkage problem 
as well as a superior hand. The rug scour- 
ing and drying system reportedly allows 
the rug cleaner to thoroughly scour, back- 
size and dry a rug in minutes. The system 
is designed to dry rugs flat. 

The Vat-Craft Dye Process will be high- 
lighted and explained with animated dia- 
gram. 

A Proctor automatic preboarding ma- 
chine for nylon hosiery will be in opera- 
tion mechanically and an actual demon- 
stration of the “breathing principle” of the 
Proctor Impact Dryer for Stock is being 
planned. Other Proctor drying systems 
to be covered photographically and dia- 
gramatically are yarn drying equipment, 
dryers for piece goods, equipment for cur- 
ing resin treated fabrics, the over-feed 
pin tenter and equipment for nylon set- 
ting. 

In attendance: Harmon B. Riehl, Vice 
President in charge of the Textile Ma- 
chinery Division; John H. Senior, Vice 
President in charge of Sales for the TMD; 
other members of the Textile Division; 
Myron T. Fleming, Dryer Division Sales 
Manager; H. B. Black, W. A. Dickinson, 
Jr., F. Marshall, B. A. Plesser, W. H. 
Poole, C. W. Schwartz IV, C. S. Tiers, W. 
A. Dickinson, Sr., and W. J. Merrigan, 
Philadelphia Sales Representatives; L. P. 
Tiers, Chicago Dryer Division Branch 
Manager; C. W. Schwartz III, Providence 
Dryer Division Branch Manager; John 
R. Schenck and Thomas Mahan, Char- 
lotte Dryer Branch Managers; 
John W. Reinhardt, Advertising Manager; 
and Pierre Blommers, Assistant Advertis- 


Division 


ing Manager. 


Reliance Electric & Engineering 
Company 
1068-1088 Ivanhoe Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 
Booth 363 


Among the products to be shown are 
integral horsepower electric motors and 
operating from 


adjustable-speed drives 
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A.C. circuits. Special features to be empha- 
sized are a V*S Drive operating a section 
of a typical textile range which incor- 
porates the Reliance VSC Electronic Con- 
trol for timed rates cf acceleration and de- 
celeration, and the Reliance VSS Unit for 
tension and speed control between units. 
Items to be displayed which have been 
developed in the past year include the 
Reliance V*S Drive providing adjustable 
speeds from A.C. circuits. Available in 
34—2 H.P. rating. 

In attendance: E. E. Helm, Sales Vice 
President; K. S. Lord, Philadelphia Dis- 
trict Manager; C. D. Herbert, New York 
District Manager; L. M. Dunning, Boston 
District Manager; E. G. Orahood, South- 
eastern Acting Manager; W. H. Behnke 
and C. E. Robinson, Textile Application 
Engineers; R. L. Custis, Sales Promotion 
Department; and K. F. Ertell, Advertising 
Manager. 


aA-Cc 


Centralized 


a 


Reliance V*S Drive 


Republic Steel Corporation 
Cleveland 4, Ohio 
Booths 708 & 709 


Stainless steel will be featured along 
with available fabricated products. 

In attendance: Representatives of the 
Alloy Division and members of district 
sales offices; J. H. Fishel and Gene Row- 
land, Sales Engineers; C. E. Roberts, Asst. 
Mer. of Sales; C. W. Ruth, Director of 
Advertising; Robert Shrake, Philadelphia 
District Sales, and E. E. Bang, Advertising 


Division. 
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Rice Barton Corporation 
Worcester 1, Mass. 
Booths 45 & 46 
A single-color printing machine with an 
all hydraulic driving mechanism and pres- 
sure control system will be exhibited. The 
machine is designed for use either on the 
printing of textiles or on vinyl film. 
In attendance: R. Donald Rusden, Ste- 
phen B. Stafford, and Herman A. Smith. 


Riggs & Lombard, Inc. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Booths 222 & 223 


R. & L. will show a laboratory size 
combination machine, which is primarily 
a stock dye kettle, but which will also 
dye skeins, a single top or packages; also 
photographs of their complete line, in- 
cluding bleaching equipment, cloth car- 
bonizing ranges, cloth washers (batch and 
continuous), crushers (continuous and 
semi-continuous), derby dry cleaners, dye 
beck, fulling mills, infra-red carbonizing 
bakers, J boxes, piece dye kettles, progres- 
sive jigs, pusher mills, reels, rolls, rope 
soapers, sample dye kettles, soap distribu- 
tion systems, soaping machines, squeeze 
roll extractors, stock dye kettles, tenter 
dryers, top dyeing machines, yarn steam- 
ers, stainless steel tanks and stainless steel 
dye house trucks. 

In attendance: H. C. Riggs, President; 
C. J. Lombard, Vice President; F. C. Ames, 
Sales Representative; Harold R. Wilcox, 
Engineer; and J. W. Malloy. 


Rudel Machinery Company, Ltd. 
614 St. James St. West, Montreal, Que. 
Booth 449 

Rudel’s booth will be devoted to space 
for contacting customers and principals. 
This Canadian firm represents 
American textile machinery manufacturers 
in the Dominion. 


several 


In attendance: J. E. O'Donnell, Vice 
President; A. R. Webster and E. F. Potter. 


Sarco Company, Inc. 
Empire State Bldg., New York 1, N. Y. 
Booths 250 & 251 


In addition to the Company’s line of 
industrial steam traps, air vents, strainers, 
temperature regulators, and heating spe- 
cialties, two other special textile develop- 
ments will be featured. One is the con- 
densate draining systems for dry cans and 
other rotating cylinders. The other is 
temperature control for vat dyes, dyeing 
machines and similar textile finishing 
equipment. 


In attendance: Albert Milnes, Manager 
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of Industrial Sales; D. Roland, J. L. 
Thompson and E. Greene, Newark and 
New York Offices. 


C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corporation 
Graniteville, Mass. 
Booths 225 & 226 
A stainless steel wool scouring bowl 
will be exhibited. 


In attendance: Hugh Williams, Canadi- 
an Rep.; F. E. Wasson, Philadelphia Rep.; 
W. S. Anderson, Southern Rep.; and F. 
Stanley Smith, Sales Manager. 


Scott Testers, Inc. 
101 Blackstone St., Providence, R. |. 
Booth 41 

Scott will exhibit for the first time the 
IP-2 “Serigraph” with 15 inch “Tensil- 
gram” Recorder. Another featured ma- 
chine will be the motor driven single-end 
yarn and thread tester, X-5, for tensile 
strength and elongation tests up to 20 Ibs. 
Also exhibited will be the Model J Skein 
Yarn and Cloth Tester, equipped with 
the recently developed clamp, Model AS5, 
which will be shown together with the 
established Al clamp, fabric tensile test 
specifications standard. In conjunction 
with the Model J, the Model W Ball Burst 
Attachment for knitted fabrics will be 
displayed. 

In attendance: Harold W. Horton and 
David C. Scott, Jr. 


Scott IP-2 “Serigraph” with 15 in. 
“Tensilgram”’ Recorder 


Seydel-Wooley & Company 
748 Rice Street, N. W., Atlanta, Georgia 
Booth 820 

Booth 820 will serve primarily as a 
“resting point.” The company has made 
up a miniature model of their Niagara 
Twist-Setter Yarn Conditioning Machine 
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which will be on display at the booths 
of their New England Representative, the 
Standard Mill Supply Company. They 
have spaces 51-53, just around the corner 
from booth 820. 

In attendance: Vasser Woolley, Presi- 
dent; John Seydel, Vice-President; W. L. 
Whisnant, District Sales Manager; and A. 
W. LaGrone, Sales Representative. 


Smith Drum & Company 
432 West Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 
Booths 55-67 


Smith, Drum plans to exhibit the fol- 
lowing equipment: skein dyeing equip- 
ment for silk, rayon, etc.; skein dyeing 
equipment for wool and worsted; package 
dyeing equipment; combination team and 
package dyeing equipment; package ex- 
tracting and drying equipment. 

In attendance: Harry S. Drum, William 
C. Dodson, Albert P. March, Perry M. 
Parrott, Joe M. Balentine, John P. G. 
Patton, and Robert N. Smith. 


Standard Electronics Research 
Corporation 
2 East End Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 
Booth 271 


This exhibit will consist of yarn even- 
equipment developed and 
manufactured by the Corporation. The 
equipment utilizes photoelectric principles 
and does not touch the yarn during meas- 
urement. Equipment will include the 
SERC Yarn Checker and the SERC Elec- 
tron Micrometer which comes in several 


ness testing 


models. 

In attendance: Dr. Frederic Fua, Presi- 
dent & Director of Research; Francis D. 
Skelley, Sales Manager; and Anthony P. 
DeMinco, Field Engineer. 


Standard Fabricators, Inc. 
355 Walton Ave., New York 51, N. Y. 
Booth 117CC 


New advancements and developments in 
yarn dyeing, extracting and drying equip- 
ment will be featured. Special emphasis 
will be placed on new synthetic yarn dye- 
ing machines, and samples of all types of 
work done on these machines will be 
shown. 

In attendance: E. A. Stienen, President; 
C. Carnoy, Vice President; G. T. Kreis, 
Sales Manager; R. G. Stevens and G. Haag, 
Technicians. 


Synthane Corporation 
Oaks, Pennsylvania 
Booth 8 


Synthane plans to exhibit laminated 
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plastic products in the basic forms of 
sheets, rods and tubes, as well as parts 
fabricated from their materials made to 
customers’ designs and specifications. A 
line of the Corporation’s molded lami- 
nated and molded macerated plastics will 
likewise be shown, though the exhibit 
will emphasize the use of laminated plas- 
tics in the textile industry. Emphasis will 
be placed on the combination of proper- 
ties of Synthane’s materials and how this 
combination can best serve the textile 
industry. These include 
weight, density, dimensional stability, low 
moisture absorption, corrosion resistance 


lightness in 


and a favorable weight-strength ratio. 

In attendance: R. R. Titus, President; 
E. E. Smith, Assistant Sales Manager; J. K. 
Johnson, Philadelphia District Manager; 
R. B. Galloway, F. C. Nave, and H. Wid- 
dop, Sales Managers; G. A. Ebelhare, 
Superintendent; and C. B. Moss, Southern 
District Manager. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
95 Ames Street, Rochester 1, N. Y. 
Booths 551-553 


This exhibit will feature: 

(1) A reading size viscosity recorder 
with chart 0-100 centipoise. Operates on 
either size box, storage kettles or size 
loop. 

(2) A modern control system for wool 
scouring. 

(3) A dye kettle controller with adjust- 
able rate of rise, hold time and hold tem- 
perature. There are no cams to cut. 

(4) A control panel for package or 
beam dyeing said to assure greater dyeing 
uniformity, closer matching of shades, 
thoroughness of dyeing, and steam and 
labor savings. 

(5) Automatic cotton slashing control 
system. 

(6) Demonstration unit of Taylor 
“Transaire’—a new temperature or pres- 
sure transmitter. 

In attendance: H. G. Olsen, Textile 
Sales Mgr.; F. S. Ward, Industrial Sales 
Mgr.; J. S. Detwiler, Divisional Sales 
Mgr.; J. Barber, Application Engineer; 
J. E. Hart and K. W. Kugler, Boston Of- 


fice. 


Trumeter Company 
1265 Broadway, New York 1, N. Y. 
Booth 612 


A special feature of the Trumeter ex- 
hibit is the new “Trumeter” Ribbon and 
Tape Measuring Machine, a smaller edi- 
tion of the manufacturer’s Cloth Measur- 
ing Apparatus. This new apparatus can 
be equipped with a ticket printer count- 
ing device similar to the large “Trumeter” 
Measuring Apparatus used in mills for 
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“Trumeter” Ribbon & Tape 
Measuring Machine 


whole pieces—a demonstration model of 
which will be on view in conjunction 
with the Inspecting Machine, a product 
of Henry Livesey, Ltd., England, of which 
Trumeter is sole representative. 

The full range of Trumeter products 
will be exhibited including the Predeter- 
mined Counter, which can set to any de- 
sired number within its range. Trumeter 
will also exhibit the Piece End Sewing 
Machine by Wm. Birch (Engineers) Ltd., 
England. 


U. S. Gutta Percha Paint 
Company 
Providence, R. |. 

Booth 262 


An electric motion display will feature 
the Barreled Sunlight Paint Products for 
textile plant maintenance. There will also 
be a special demonstration of the Com- 
pany’s new Barreled Sunlight Acid and 
Alkali Resistant Coating. 

In attendance: Howard F. Eastwood, 
Asst. Sales Manager, Providence, R. L; 
Alex S. West, General Sales Agent, Provi- 
dence; C. Leon Park, Southern District 
Manager, Atlanta, Ga. 


Van Vlaanderen Machine 
Company 

370 Straight St., Paterson, N. J. 
Booths 559-562 


Against a background of illuminated 
photo-murals showing an interior view of 
the Van Vlaanderen factory and more 
than twenty examples from the complete 
line of V.V. processing equipment, sev- 
eral new machines will be displayed in- 
cluding (for the first time) the 15 Ton 
Padder, a larger, sturdier machine featur- 
ing 19%” rolls, pneumatic pressure con- 
trol, one panel operation, and use of 
stainless steel throughout. 

Two V.V. jigs—the new C.T., a ma- 
chine having better tension control, drag- 
free idling, easier and cleaner operation 
and handling larger cloth rolls, and the 
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Van Viaanderen Tensionless Dye Jig 


Tensionless Jig will be seen in operation. 
Also on display will be the V.V. Heavy 
Duty Tenter frame head. 

In attendance: C. H. Van Vlaanderen, 
President; George Van Vlaanderen, Vice 
President; Cornelius Van Vlaanderen, 
Treasurer; A. Barter and G. Ricca, Sales 
Engineers. 


Venango Engineering Co., Inc. 
G and Lycoming Streets, Philadelphia 24, Pa. 
Booths 16AA & 16BB 


Venango will display their line of dye- 
ing equipment. 

In attendance: C. Harry McCandless, 
Sales Manager; A. Robertson; Edwin 
Slaughter; Fred Slaughter; Hugh Williams 
and Joseph Cunliffe, Canadian Repre- 
sentatives. 


Walton Laboratories, Inc. 
1186 Grove St., Irvington, N. J. 
Booths 266-268 


Walton will have in operation all their 


Walton “Model 30” Humidifier 


humidifiers that have been used for “spot,” 
“booster” or complete humidification, in- 
cluding the new “Model 30.” The newest 
and largest of the Walton equipment is 
said to evaporate about three gallons of 
water per hour into the air. 

Walton field engineers will be on hand 
to demonstrate. The company will also 
exhibit their office and residential line as 
well as humidity indicators and control 
equipment. 

In attendance: William Feldermann, 
President; John B. Feldermann, Advertis- 
ing Manager; J. R. Lewis, Sales Manager; 
Ben Dickinson and Charles Bourgeois, 
Sales Representatives. 


Waukesha Foundry Company 
Waukesha, Wisc. 
Booths 572 & 573 


Waukesha will exhibit the Waukesha 
Positive Displacement Ball Bearing Pump 
in the V-belt type unit. Also on display 
will be a working model of the pump as 
well as a cut-away model. Rough, semi- 
finished and polished castings in “Wau- 
kesha Metal” nickel alloy, stainless steel, 
aluminum, bronze and brass constructions 
will be exhibited. 

In attendance: Emil M. Howe, Sales 
Manager; Richard R. Watt, Eastern Sales 
Representative; Clyde Monda and Charles 
E. Schick, Salesmen. 


Waukesha Positive Displacement Ball 
Bearing Pump. V-Belt Type 


Werner Machine Company, Inc. 
183 Autumn Street, Passaic, N. J. 
Booths 120, 120AA, 120BB, 
120CC, 121, 121AA 


Werner will exhibit their latest type 
stainless steel jig enclosure as well as jigs 
and padders in general (the company 
manufactures a general line of dyeing, 
finishing and printing equipment). Equip- 
ment for a new patented system of jig 
dyeing will be displayed using a pair of 
suction tubes submerged in the jig tub 
with a stainless steel circulating pump to 
draw the dye liquor through the fabric 
in both directions into the tubes and back 
into the jig tub. The process is said to be 
advantageous in the jig dyeing of acetates, 
rayons and other synthetics and can be 
used for scouring and other applications. 
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ee 
Werner Stainless Steel Jig Enclosure 


In attendance: Werner P. Rose, Presi- 
dent; Alfred R. Gessinger, Partner P. R. 
Sales Co., Distributors for Werner Mach. 
Co. 


Winsor & Jerauld 
1268 Eddy Street, Providence, R. |. 
Booths 289-291 


W. & J. will exhibit an operating high 
speed tenter installation including the new 
#12 Roller Type Chain, precision elec- 
tronic control tenter guiders, and Im- 
proved Reflected Light Type Weft 
Straightener. Other new developments 
will be announced. 

In attendance: Thomas C. Roberts, Vice 
President & General Manager; Edmond 
J. Schiller, Jr.. Technical Director; Cecil 
C. Keyworth, Sales & Chain Engineer. 


In addition, 
exhibit: 


COMPANY 


Abbot Machine Company 
Acrometal Products, Inc 
Allen Company 
The Allentown Bobbin Works, 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company 
Aluminum Company of America 
American Lava Corporation 
American Paper Tube Company 
American Wool & Cotton Reporter 
Ashworth Brothers, 
Ateliers Roannais de Constructions 
Textiles 
Atkinson Haserick & Company 
Bachmann Uxbridge Worsted Corp 
W. H. Bagshaw Company 
The Bahnson Company 
Barber-Coleman 
Company ....377-396, 382AA-386AA, 
Bijur Lubricating Corporation 
William Birch, Ltd 
Benjamin Booth Company 
The Brush Development 
The Bunting Brass & Bronze Co 
A. B. Carter, Inc 
Century Electric Co 
Chandler Machine Company. 
Chapman Electric Neutralizer 
The Cleveland Graphite Bronze Co 
Clinton Foods, 
Cocker Machine & Foundry 
Co. 535AA-535-537, 548-550, 550AA 
Container Corporation of America......557&558 
Continental Diamond Fibre Co ost tae 
William Crabb & Co 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works... .323-338 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 126AA-126BB 
Davis & Furber Machine Co... .467-484, 463-464 
Davison Publishing Co 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corpora- 
tion ...232-243, 237AA-238AA, 232AA-243AA 
Durant Manufacturing Co..... 261-261AA 


the following will also 


BOOTH (S) 
485-502 


.++270-270A 
108-110 


--.-100-102 


105-107 
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COMPANY BOOTH(S) COMPANY BOOTH (S) COMPANY BOOTH(S) 
Edda International Corp.............+++. 807 McGlynn-Hays Industries ....... 156AA-157AA Steel Heddle Manufacturing 
Elastic Stop Nut Corporation of America.. 224 Ee ee aro 618 Company ...365-367&365AA, 374-376&376AA 
Eriez Manufacturing Co................ 568-570 The Marquette Metal Products Co. .144AA-144BB Stellite American Corp.......-.++++++-: 817-819 
The Fatnir Bearing Co............0¢: 252&253 Micro-Lite Co., Inc..........-sccecceces 616 Sterling Engineering & Manufacturing Co., 364AA 
Fairchild Publications ................++:- 351 A. Milne & Company...........-..00055 571 Stewart-Warner Corporation .......... 355&356 
The Palters Campane... ccccccccscccsccss 39 Milton Machine Works...........+e++++5 344 7 S| Sr aa eee 358 
ee ae os a sae neen aes 812 SY Nh on ccc ect rreec sees 555&556 Te Belts Conperatiot....ccccccocssoccess 589 
The Formica Compamy.......c..cscccccees 357 Musceamp Taptet, Ltd... oc cccccc0ces 401-404 G. H. Tenant Compemy.......ccccces 273&274 
Foster Machine Company.............+ 425-432 J. M. Nash Company...... inka -614&615 The Terrell Machine Company.........- 277-287 
Tie PURE BE Geen cc ccccccccccescveus 704 New Departure Divn. General Motors The Texas Company...........cccccoess 345 
Graton & Knight Company....... 349AA-349BB RP ee rere re SETRA-LGTRD «TORS BO oc cesccccsccvvccesecsccecee 450 
Grinnell Company, Inc.........cccccecs 115-117 New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co... .42 TOMS BUM 2..c cc cccscccsccvcccecese 275 
H & B American Machine Company... .144-158 Optical Associates 707 SOS SOUIOTIED  ciccecccesesecess 353-353AA 
Joseph J. Harney.........cccccccerecess 811 P.O.M. Company 585 ; 2 Serr 357AA-357BB 
George S. Harwood & Son... .468-484, 463&464 Panamerican Publishing Co............ 372&373 Temeee COPePG ccc cccccccccccess 43&44 
Biages Teeetes, EME... 6. ccccccccecsees 586 I TI, veces cc cvonscccencs 138-143 Tweedales & Smalley, 
eee 88&89 Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc..............-- 590 Pr Terre 714-717, 716AA-717AA 
Herr Manufacturing Co., Inc............ 84&85 Platt Bros. (Sales) Ltd...714-717, 716AA-717AA U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Company..... 348AA 
Holdsworth Gill Screw Co., Inc........ 702&703 Pneumafil Corporation ............ 68AA-68BB U. B. Bent. G& Commerce. ..c.ccccccee 117DD 
Th, BG Cs cnc wscccccsscccs 315-320 Progressive Machine Co., Inc............. 554 U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corp.......... 611 
Howard Brothers Manufacturing Co.. .339&340 Rayon & Synthetic Textiles............. 272 U. S. Textile Machine Company....... 124-129 
Hubbard Spool Company................ 587 Reeves Pulley Co., Inc....... 313&314, 321&322 Universal Winding Company..165-179, 276&288 
Philip V. Hugues & Sons.............. 47&48 ee Ce, Mn occcctcsvensebesenes 73-78 Welter QeemGeNOR occ ccccescvess 68AA-68BB 
Hunt Machine Works, Inc.............. 31&32 J. EB. Rhoads & Gons.......... rrr 352-352AA VOROOED, BRB. scvcsccvcccscesscvens 264&265 
Hyatt Bearings Divn. General Motors Joh. Jacob Rieter & Co., Ltd........... 309-312 Victor Ring Traveler Company........ 254&255 
| RESP ee A ere 292&293 DB. &. Bow B BOW CG... .ccccccsceccerses 344AA Walker Manufacturing Co., Inc.......... 82&83 
Industrial Tape Company............... 26 S. A. Officina Meccanica.............. 802-804 The Warner & Swasey Company....... 294-308 
Invincible Vacuum Cleaner Mfg. Co.....47&48 SE FP BBE, BC... cc ccccccccces 465&466 Watson & Doesmand....cccccccsece . .579-581 
EE, on ccasecccsceesees 47&48 i GED - vso.6ce00es.deceueee 405-424 Watson-Williams Mfg. Company........ 582-584 
Lamberth Rope Corporation............. 346 MS cebeaaheneadsaveoenunndeens 706 Werner Textile Consultants.............. 585 
a, sw ae na. 6eke eee 248&249 George Scherr Company............2+0+. 609 Westinghouse Electric 
Thomas Leyland Machinery Co., Inc.....45AA Schmidt Manufacturing Company......... 269 OTe 95-99, 95A-95B-95C 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co............. 713 Shell Oil Company, Inc.......... 356AA-356BB Wostsest Pie Cae... cccccacscesvoccs 830&831 
Lincoln Engineering Company............ 588 Singer Sewing Machine Co.....259&260-260AA Whitin Machine Works............... 180-199, 
eG Sg ccc sesdenccecsseewe 90-94 Ss”. eS ree SIGBIO 8 —«_—— cvcvvccces 180AA-189AA-190AA, 199AA-24&25 
Be. FH. RAPOROND Getic ccccccccccccese 111&112 Societe Anonyme Adolphe Saurer........ 706 TW . Re wenn vos hebcawesecngcaccanss 610 
Livingston Engineering Co.............. 364BB Sonoco Products Company.............. 71&72 Woonsocket Napping Machinery Co., 118-118AA 
Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc......... 79 Standard Mill Supply Company......... St 836. knsebadhusianhewabens san 119-119AA, 122&123 
es IE iMbis a a r0:0 05:0 Ca cwede sere 45BB Standard Pressed Steel Company......... 605 York Corporation 360-360AA, 361-361AA 
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Creaseproofing Textiles, 
Excess of Resins Removed by 
Hydrophilic Substances 4G, 2, 04 


U. S. Pat. 2,493,381 
(U. S. Finishing Co., Balassa, Jan. 3, 1950) 


Fabrics creaseproofed by resin impreg- 
nation frequently have the drawback of 
showing a harsh handle, i.e., poor drap- 
ing properties and a decrease of tensile 
strength and wear resistance. The pres- 
ent invention assumes that crease resistant 
qualities depend merely on the amount of 
resin penetrating thoroughly into the fib- 
ers, while excess of resin particles adher- 
ing to the surface is responsible for the 
disadvantages mentioned above. Accord- 
ingly, former attempts were directed to 
retard resin formation im textile finishing 
processes by using “latent” (i.e. slow 
acting) catalysts. This delayed action was 
observed to help somewhat, but not com- 
pletely, in avoiding superficial agglomera- 
tion of resin particles on the surface. 
In contrast thereto, the present method 
does not contemplate elimination of for- 
mation of the resins on the surface but 
removal of the excess by an aftertreat- 
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ment with a hydrophilic substance, pref- 
erably China Clay. (Applying other mate- 
rials such as talc, pumice, etc., is possible 
but not as efficient as clay). The fabric 
is treated (for instance, with a resin solu- 
tion in water dispersible form such as a 
50% creamy methylolurea dispersion), 
then rolled up to avoid air drying; after 
15 minutes the roll is opened and covered 
with a mixture of 950 p.b.w. China Clay 
and 50 p.b.w. glacial acetic acid, the 
latter acting as a catalyst. This slurry is 
vigorously brushed and shaken to remove 
loose adhering particles, after which the 
fabric is cured and dried. The crease re- 
sistance was measured according to the 
Amick method, described in REPORTER 
1935, 553, 645 and 662, and found to be 
86%. This dropped, after several launder- 
ings, to 84%. It is within the scope of 
the invention to apply, in the first step, 
a resin plus a latent catalyst and in the 
second step, the hydrophilic material with- 
out adding a catalyst. All kind of ther- 
mosetting resins can be used. 

References cited by the Patent Office, 
among others: 

U. S. Pat. 2,235,141/1941 (Celanese): 
creaseproofing acetate of cellulose by pad- 
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ding with neutral formaldehyde-urea so- 
lutions, curing in an acid gas atmosphere. 

U. S. Pat. 2,224,293/1940 (Celanese): 
use of dispersions of formaldehyde-urea 
in Turkey Red Oil. The colloidal solu- 
tions obtained in this way are used with- 
Out any catalyst for creaseproofing cellu- 
lose esters only. 

U. S. Pat. 2,219,375/1950 (Rohm & 
Haas): use of non-condensed mixtures of 
urea and formaldehyde plus acid for 
creaseproofing. Curing is performed in a 
subsequent process. 

U. -S. Pat. 2,196,256/1940 (Celanese): 
impregnating fabrics with a formalde- 
hyde-urea precondensate, drying, break- 
ing the coherent coating of preconden- 
sate and brushing the disintegrated mate- 
rial; the last step consists of curing the 
resin. 





Note 

The figures which appear on the fol- 
lowing page should have been run in 
conjunction with U. S. Pat. 2,492,574 
“Drying Apparatus for Fabrics in Rope 
Form” which appeared on pgs. 267-268 
of the April 17, 1950 issue (Volume 39, 
No. 8). 
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Figure 1—U. S. P. 2,492,574 
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Figure 2—U. S. P. 2,492,574 


Shrinkproofing Wool, 
Concentrated Amines 


U. S. Pat. 2,493,765 
(Le Compte, Jan. 10, 1950) 


A, 2, 04 


The invention aims at reducing the 
shrinking properties of wool and, ct the 
same time, imparting resistance to dam- 
age by natural organisms. Anhydrous 
amines or solutions thereof in concentra- 
tions of 50-75% or more are used. This 
treatment may produce modified fibers to 
such an extent as to become soluble in 
cold water. Morpholine, diethanolamine 
or triethanolamine are preferably app- 
lied, but other amines such as monoetha- 
nolamine, diethylene triamine, etc., option- 
ally condensed with dibasic acids (sebacic 
or azelaic acids) may be used as well. 
The anhydrous condition mentioned above 
results from impregnating with less con- 
centrated solutions, drying and thereupon 
baking the fabrics at temperatures up to 
160°C., which is said to be the maximum 
by reason of the sensitivity of the fiber 
to higher temperatures. Thus, wool is 
soaked in a 10-12% aqueous solution of 
diethanolamine, the excess liquid drained 
off and the goods baked at 150°C. for 30 
minutes. Other examples call for treat- 
ing wool with anhydrous triethanolamine 
and heating at 90°C. for 5-10 min. or for 
heating the goods with anhydrous mor- 
pholine at the same temperature for 30 
min. Complete shrink-proofness is claim- 
ed. No example is given for producing 
cold-water soluble modifications of the 
fiber as mentioned in the specification’s 
preamble. 

References cited by the Patent Office, 
among others: 

U. S. Pat. 2,382,632 (Ellis Foster): pre- 
vention of felting of wool with primary 
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or secondary amines, or quaternary am- 
monium compounds, or alkaline salts of 
amino acids by heating to 50-90°C. for 
15-60 min. 

U. S. Pat. 2,257,088/1941 (Rohm & 
Haas): use of condensates of high mole- 
cular aliphatic chains, substituted phe- 
nols, formaldehyde and secondary amines 
for water repellent effects. 

U. S. Pat. 2,250,930 (Imperial Chem- 
ical Industries): application of stearamido- 
methyl pyridinium chloride (thus “Velan”’) 
in aqueous solutions to predyed silk or 
wool to make the fibers water repellent. 
Reference is further made to the shrink- 
proofing methods patented by Tootal, 
Broadhurst, Lee Co.) cf. Brit. P. 592,880, 
REPORTER 1948, 697) comprising treat- 
ment of wool with strong alkalis, dis- 
solved in alcohol. 


Steaming Apparatus for 
Pretreating Raw Textiles 


U. S. Pat. 2,494,731 
(Mathieson Chemical Co., Vincent-Dubeau, 
Jan. 17, 1950) 

This specification refers to the same in- 
ventors’ U. S. Pat, 2,395,303/1946, which 
describes a steaming apparatus for pre- 
treating fabrics in full width in a closed 
steam chamber in a continuous operation, 
forming “accordion” folds and thus avoid- 
ing creases which are known to be visible 
in the finished fabrics after treatments in 
rope form. The apparatus protected by 
the older patent comprises a steam cham- 
ber enclosing one single conveyor of con- 
siderable length. An improved form per- 
mitting economy in material, floor space 
and steam has been developed according 
to the present patent. 

A plurality of lateral conveyors are 
placed above one another (See Fig. 1). 
The fabric (16) is introduced into the 
steam chamber (10) through the slot (17); 
it passes downward over the beater roll 
(21) falling from here in folds (16a) 
onto the inclined member (22). The bea- 
ter roll (21) is composed of cross arms 
supporting cross rods (25 and 26) spaced 
at different distances from the shaft (23) 
so that the cloth is forced to wave back 
and forth by the rotation of the beater. 
The angle of inclination of member (22) 
is greater than 45°, preferably about 55°. 
It cam be seen that the folds are first 
dropped on the top of the conveyor (13), 
then carried to another similarly inclined 
member (35) discharging the folds onto 
the center conveyor (14); from here the 
fabric is led the same way to (15) and final- 
ly withdrawn from the steam chamber 
through (37). 

References cited by the Patent Office, 
among others: 

U. S. Pat. 2,134,160/1938 (Kohorn): 
a cutting device for staple fibers, compris- 
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Figure 1—U. S. P. 2.494.731 


ing continuous spinning and cutting while | 


the fibers are still wet, thereby permitting 
better shrinking and twisting than in dry 
state. 

U. S. Pat. 2,036,693/ 1936 (Van Vlaan- 
deren Machinery Co.): a drying machine 
for textile fabrics, used especially for boil- 
ing off goods and consisting of two con- 
veyor chains which form undulations in 
the fabrics and force it to enter in un- 
dulated form through the the _boil-off 
liquid. 

U. S. Pat. 1,975,036/1934 (Dulken): a 
device for steaming and moistening yarns 
in one apparatus in immediate succession. 
These treatments are carried out in a close 
chamber, with each one independent. 


Apparatus for Automatically 
Stopping Textile Machines 


U. S. Pat. 2,497,017 
(Pacific Mills, Shann, Feb. 7, 1950) 


G, 3 


This invention relates to continuous op- 
erations in processing textile fabrics in 
the open width. The device can probably 
be used for finishing operations, calender- 
ing, delivering fabrics to tenter frames 
and for dyeing. The principal object is to 
stop the rolls when “laps” begin to form 
and to deliver absolutely equal amounts 
of material from one pair of transporting 
rolls to the next one. The device is placed, 
according to Fig. 1, between pairs of rolls 
(14, 15 and 16, 17). Between these two 
points the fabric passes a pivoted trough 
(12), oscillating around bearings (13). A 
metal plate (26), supported by springs (9) 
and (10), can be adjusted by screws so 
that the bottom of trough (12) is held in 
a position just above the roll (16). Roll 
(15) is driven by a motor and (16), is 
driven directly from (15) so that a stop- 
page of (15) at the same time causes stop- 
page of all the other rolls. Two switches 
(19) and (20) are provided near the out- 
let end of the trough. They act in inverse 
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ways: one of them (19) closes a contact 
by pressing down the bottom of the switch 
when the weight of the fabric accumu- 
lated on the trough is greater than nor- 
mal, The other switch (20) is closed by 
the motion of a spring located inside of 
the switch when the weight is less than 
normal. By closing the switches an elec- 
tric current acts in both events on a relay, 
stopping the movement of the rolls. Since 


the trough (12) is well balanced in the 
initial position and readily movable, any 
difference of weight caused by irregular 
delivery such as deficiency or excess of 
material, lapping around one of the rolls, 
or the like, will result in immediately 
stoppage of the device. 

No references have been cited by the 
Patent Office. 


Dyeing Cellulose Acetate with 
Solvent Solutions of Dyes, 
Alkalies Added C, 4, 07 


U .S. Pat. 2,495,810 
Corporation of America, 


Jan. 31, 1950) 


(Celanese Hindle, 


Cellulose ester fabrics are easily dyed 
with solvent solutions optionally blended 
with swelling agents (cf. among others 
Brit. P. 596,264, REPORTER 1948, 702; 
and U. S. Pat. 2,428,833-36, REPORTER 
1948, 397). When dyed according to this 
method certain dyes have teen observed 
to exhibit a tendency to fade when ex- 
posed to an acid atmosphere. The present 
patent discloses that a substantial improve- 
ment can be attained in this respect by 
adding small amounts of alkali (1-4 gms. 
per liter) eg., NaOH or KOH, to the 
alcoholic solvent dyebath. The alkali not 
only increases the resistance to acid fad- 








Figure 1—U. S. P. 2,497,017 
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ing but yields heavier dyeings at the same 
time. The lower alcohols used in this 
process are ethanol, methanol, isopropanol 
or the like. Furthermore, swelling agents 
(for instance, sodium thiocyanate) may be 
added in an amount of 1-3% calculated 
on the weight of the dyeing bath. In an 
example, 2000 gms. sodium thiocyanate, 
300 gms. NaOH and 500 gms. Cellitone 
Blue AF are dissolved in a mixture of 
75 liters ethanol plus 25 liters water. A 
cellulose fabric is padded im this solution, 
washed and dried. The fabric is said to 


exhibit great resistance to acid fumes. 

References cited by the Patent Office, 
among others: 

U. S. Pat. 2,428,835/1947 (Celanese) — 
see above—a suggestion to dye acetate of 
cellulose with an acid dye dissolved in 
60% of a lower alcohol + 1-3% of a 
thiocyanate. 

U. S. Pat. 2,017,119/1935 (Celanese): 
improvement in dyeing cellulose acetate 
by an aftertreatment with aralkylamino 
bases, e.g., dibenzylamine. 

U. S. Pat. 1,955,796 (Celanese, Ellis): 


addition of p-di-hydroxy compounds (for 
instance, hydroquinones) as printing aids 
for discharges. 

Other reference: 

U. S. Pat. 2,049,431 (Dreyfus): pre- 
treatment of cellulose acetate with alka- 
line earth hydroxides in presence of al- 
cohols. 

A mild saponifying effect, obtained in 
the present method by combining the sol- 
vent dyeing process with relatively small 
amounts of alkalis, can be assumed. 


ABSTRACTS 


The Structure of Textile Fibers. 
XI—Fibers Made from Dispersed 
Proteins 


R. L. Wormell, J. Textile Institute 40, P16-28, 
Jan., 1950. 


There are certain important features 
of protein structure. 


1. Nearly all known amino acids occur 
in nearly all proteins. 


The mean molecular weight of the 
amino acid residues is much the same 
in all proteins, lying between 110 
and 120. Since the molecular weight 
of the atoms in the backbone or 
chain CO.CH-NH is 56, one-half 
the molecular weight of a protein is 
in its chains and one-half in the side 
groups. 


All fibrous proteins show hydrogen 
bonding between nitrogen and oxy- 
gen atoms. 


From the point of view of making 
fibers from dispersed proteins three types 
of active side group are important; these 
are the cartoxyl, the amino, and the amide. 


The carboxyl group is important be- 
cause it enables the protein molecules to 
“fly off” and become dispersed in dilute 
alkali. It also allows cross linkage of the 
molecular chains by metals having more 
than one valency (e.g., aluminum or 
chromium). This cross linkage is de- 
scribed in detail. 

The amino group may also be used to 
“give wings” to the protein, and allows 
it to be dispersed in acetic acid. However, 
it is chiefly important because it is re- 
sponsible for the hardening or curing of 
protein fibers by means of formaldehyde. 
This reaction is explained. 

The amide group also reacts with for- 
maldehyde, giving a more stable cross-link 
than that produced by the amino group. 
This principle is utilized in the manufac- 
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ture of fibers from zein, whose protein 
has a high proportion of amide groups. 


The author also comments on the in- 
fluence of the molecular size of proteins 
on the structure of fibers made from them. 
W.H.C. 


Relative Humidity and Rayon 


E. Cotterill, J. Textile Institute 40, P9-15, 
Jan., 1950. 


The author lists various reasons why 


controlled humidity is desirable in process- 
ing of rayons, as follows: 


1. To help machinery to behave uni- 
formly. 


To help yarns to react uniformly to 
the stresses and strains of the various 
processes; this applies particularly 
to the regenerated celluloses, viscose 
and cuprammonium. 


To control static electricity gener- 
ated on the yarn, particularly ace- 
tate. 


4. To improve the flexibility of the 
yarn, particularly in twisting proc- 
esses. 


Increase in the moisture content of a 
rayom yarn is in all cases accompanied by 
swelling and brings about a loss of ten- 
sile strength and a reduced elasticity in 
the sense of recovery from a given load. 
This is presumed to be due to the reduc- 
tion of the internal cohesion through sep- 
aration of the cellulose molecules by wa- 
ter molecules. A table of the water inbibi- 
tion values for six man-made and three 
natural fibers is given. 


The author presents graphs showing the 
moisture regain of viscose and acetate 
rayon at various relative humidities, the 
effect of r. h. on the stress/strain rela- 
tions, etc., and concludes with a number 
of recommendations for optimum relative 
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humidity and temperature values in the 
various stages of processing these yarns, 
both filament and staple, having regard for 
such factors as static control, strength of 
the fibers, and the health of the opera- 
tives.—W.H.C. 


Some Aspects of Printing Thick- 
enings (Especially Starch Thick- 
enings) 


J. Zonnenberg, J. Soc. Dyers Colourists 66, 
132-40, Feb., 1950. 


“The functions of a thickening agent 
are very important and various, the qual- 
ity of the resulting print depending large- 
ly upon the thickening agent. The depth, 
the brightness of the colors, and espe- 
cially the sharpness and smoothness of 
the print are influenced or even deter- 
mined by it. The different thickening 
agents show considerable variation as to 
their suitability for the various applica- 
tions, and the non-availability of a cer- 
taim thickening agent may prevent a cer- 
tain pattern or article from being printed 
at all.” 

The paper deals mainly with the appli- 
cation and technical examination of thick- 
ening agents based on starch, It first sum- 
marizes modern ideas on the structure and 
properties of starch and its components, 
amylose and amylopectin. It describes the 
gelatinizing action that takes place when 
a suspension of starch in water is heated. 
It gives much detail on the advantages and 
disadvantages of starch and its various 
modifications (soluble starch, dextrine, 
starch ethers, etc.) in textile printing 
pastes. There is also a discussion of the 
stability of thickenings; the effect of me- 
chanical stirring; and the influence of one 
type of thickening on another in mixtures, 
accompanied by graphs. Wheat starch is 
stated to give greater color value,- par- 
ticularly with vat dyes, than any other 
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thickening, and the author offers an ex- 
planation. He concludes as follows: 

“In our opinion the immediate object of 
further study should be to simplify and 
improve the selection and number of 
thickeners in use. This in the long run 
may lead to standardization, and there- 
fore to better control, which will be in 
the interest of every textile print works.— 
W.H.C. 


The Dyeing of Direct Cotton Dyes 
on Fibro Carpet Yarns in Hard 
Water 
M. V. Campbell, J. Soc. Dyers & Colourists 

66, 120-32, Feb., 1950. 

The range of direct cotton dyes avail- 
able for use in hard water is considerably 
restricted by the following factors—(a) 
many direct dyes are insoluble in or pre- 
cipitated by such water at the boil, and 
irrespective of the sodium chloride con- 
centration give little or no dyeing; and 
(b) others are so sensitive to the large 
amounts of electrolytes present that in 
the absence of added sodium chloride they 
give a heavy “strike”. 

Many of the Class B (S.D.C. classifica- 
tion) dyes become Class C dyes when used 
in hard water, but they can be restored 
to Class B by the addition to the dyebath 
of small amounts of Calgon T. 

Chlorantine Fast Brown BRLL repre- 
sents a reference type for the dyes in (a) 
which are redissolved by additions of 
Calgon T to the dyebath; while Chloran- 
tine Fast Blue GLL 200 is a reference type 
for the dyes (b), in the dyeing of which 
an addition of 0.5 g. of Calgon T per liter 
acts as a restraining influence and reduces 
the “strike”. Waters of 5° English hard- 
ness or more respond to the restraining 
influence exerted by Calgon T. 

Other similar agents and their proper- 
ties im dyeing direct dyes in hard water 
are discussed, and a table is included 
showing the solubility of various direct 
dyes in hard water with and without the 
addition of Calgon.—W.H.C. 


Warp Dyeing 

G. S. Marr, J. Soc. Dyers & Colourists 66, 
108-20, Feb., 1950. 

This is an extensive and very complete 
description of warp dyeing, both in the 
open box and in the beam dyeing machine, 
with particular emphasis on mechanical 
details. It includes a discussion of the 
construction of the warp and the form in 
which it is usually delivered to the dyer; 
diagrams of the machinery employed, in- 
cluding both dyeing and drying equip- 
ment; and the uses of colored warps for 
a large variety of fabric constructions; 
with brief reference to showerproofing and 
rubberizing treatments. It concludes with 
comments on the colorfastness to be ex- 
pected in a dyed warp.—W.H.C. 
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The Scouring of Wool with Syn- 
thetic Detergents 


J. A. Hepworth, J. Soc. Dyers & Colourists 
66, 101-8, Feb., 1950. 


Since the introduction of synthetic de- 
tergents the possibility of their use for 
scouring raw wool has ceen of interest. 
During the past two years the price of 
soap nas increased markedly, so that it is 
now move expensive than the synthetics. 

Betore going into the question uf scour- 
ing raw wool, it is of interest to consider 
the types of synthetic detergent available. 
At present there are three main types: (a) 


secondary aikyl sulphates, e.g. Teepol 
type; (b) aikarylsulphonates, e.g. San- 
tomerse type; (c) alkylphenolethylene 


oxide condensates, e.g. Lissapol N_ type; 
the first two being anionic and the last 
nonionic. In England (a) and (c) are the 
most important; in America, (b). 

ihe scouring of raw wool is a very 
complicated problem of detergency. The 
types of impurities (wool grease, suint, 
vegetable matter, dirt, etc.) vary within 
very wide limits, and the presence of lime 
causes further difficulties. 

The essential factors when scouring raw 
wool with synthetic detergents are: 

(a) A correct concentration of electro- 
lyte in the scouring bowls is essential. 

(b) For most economical running, the 
main bowls must have a free soda ash 
content. 

(c) The correct distribution of deter- 
gent in the bowls must be maintained. 

(d) The rate of feed of soda and de- 
tergent should be just sufficient to give a 
steady increase in concentration during 
running. 

(e) The temperature of the scouring 
bowls must be kept sufficiently high. 

With regard to (a), it is definitely es- 
tablished that an addition of an electro- 
lyte (e.g., salt) to any of the synthetic 
detergents increases their efficiency in 
grease removal. The author elaborates on 
this point, and also discusses the function 
of soda ash in the scouring bath, and 
makes definite recommendations for large 
scale operation. 

He concludes with a discussion of ef- 
fluent treatment, which calls for some 
modification when synthetics are used, 
owing to their increased stability —W.H.C 


Use of Formaldehyde and Deriva- 
tives for Stabilized Finishes 


“Technologist”, Textile Mercury & Argus 
122, 231-5, Feb. 10, 1950. 


Reference was made in an earlier ar- 
ticle to mechanical processes of the San- 
forizing and Rigmel types for closing up 
the warp and filling threads of woven fab- 
rics so that they would show no tendency 
to contract or extend im suksequent wash- 
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ing. Not all types of fabric respond satis- 
factorily to this treatment. This has been 
particularly noticed with cellulose rayon 
goods. It has become evident that some 
additional treatment is required to make 
the rayon threads less “lively” so that the 
closing-up process may not be upset by 
dimensional changes produced in subse- 
quent washing by swelling of the fibers 
on wetting and contraction on drying. A 
formaldehyde treatment has been found 
very suitable to produce this stabilization. 

The author cites numerous patents in 
this field, the process consisting of im- 
pregnation of the fabric with a solution 
of formaldehyde and an acid or acid-lib- 
erating substance, followed by drying and 
baking at an elevated temperature. The 
use of formaldehyde is objectionable be- 
cause of the vapors liberated during the 


process. 
A more recent modification, introduced 
by Cluett, Peabody & Co., substitutes 


Glyoxal, which is a di-aldehyde and has 
but little odor. It is believed by the in- 
ventor that Glyoxal reacts with the cellu- 
lose to form an acetal compound. This is 
disputed by other investigators. The chem- 
istry of “Formalizing”, giving the reac- 
tions of cellulose with both formaldehyde 
and Glyoxal, is discussed in considerable 
detail.—_ W.H.C. 


Water - Impermeable, Water - Va- 

por-Permeable Coated Fabrics. 

Development of a Waterproof 

Coated Fabric Which Transmits 
Body Perspiration 


G. E. Martin, H. S. Sell, and B. W. Habeck, 
Textile Research J. 20, 123-32, Feb., 1950. 


The limitations of rubberized coated 
fabrics, plastic films, or plastic-coated fab- 
rics for use in rainwear apparel have long 
been recognized. While such materials af- 
ford effective protection from the rain, 
their very limited ability to transmit body 
perspiration away from the wearer results 
in the problem of heat build-up on the 
inside of the impermeable garment, with 
resultant sweating and chilling. 

In this article a coated fabric is de- 
scribed in which a combination of a solid 
pigmént and a synthetic rubber was used, 
which is waterproof and simulates un- 
coated fabric in wearing comfort. This 
coated fabric has good flexibility, flex- 
resistance, abrasion-resistance, resistance to 
aging, and resistance to washing and/or 
dry-cleaning. Field testing and controlled 
climatic testing have indicated the useful- 
ness of this coated fabric. Further develop- 
ments are in progress in the application 
to tent cloth, footwear, etc. Data are given 
to show that this type of coated fabric 
comes very close to uncoated fabric in 
its ability to transmit moisture vapor.— 
W.H.C. 

(Concluded on Page 316) 




























































IDENTIFYING TEXTILE FIBERS FOR DYEING* 


E. A. W. BOYCE, B.Sc., A.T.I., M.C.I.C. 


Magog Print Works, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Magog, Que. 


HE average dyer when engaged in 

commission work is always worried 
about positive identification of the fibers 
contained in the materials he is required 
to process and generally relies on his own 
judgment and experience for this identi- 
fication. A yarn made out of one kind of 
fiber is quite easy to spot, but difficulty 
always arises with mixtures of fibers, es- 
pecially mixtures of synthetic fibers, which 
usually require the use of a microscope 
aided by certain chemicals and staining 
materials, 

A complete answer to this question is 
the subject of a whole evening’s paper and 
in the few minutes at our disposal we can 
only touch on the main routines in gen- 
eral use today. These we will discuss under 
five main headings:— 


Visual Tests 


The observer judges the material by 
feel, color, luster, softness, etc. and decides 
whether or not the yarn contains one kind 
of fiber or is a mixture. Single fiber yarns 
are also broken down into general groups 
such as animal, vegetable, filament yarns, 
staple fiber, bast fibers, metals, rubber and 
sO on. 

If bast fibers are suspected a single 
fiber can be extracted and held with the 
free end towards the observer. When the 
fiber is dampened flax and ramie will re- 
volve in a clockwise direction while hemp, 
Manila, sisal and jute will revolve in a 
counter-clockwise direction. Other fiters 
do not revolve. 


Burning Tests 


These are most effective when single 
fibers are used and are advanced slowly 
towards the flame. 

Animal Fibers—W ool, silk, hair and fur 
fibers burn slowly forming a black hard 
mass, with a burnt hair smell. 





* Paper presented at a meeting of the Canadian 
Association of Textile Colourists and Chemists, 
Quebec Section, on January 21st, 1950, in the 
series “Question of the Month.” Reprinted from 
Canadian Textile Journal. 
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Vegetable Fibers—Cotton, bast fibers 
etc. burn rapidly leaving very little ash, 
with a burnt paper smell. 

Regenerated Celluloses — Viscose and 
cuprammonium rayons, etc., burn very 
rapidly leaving no ash with a burnt paper 
smell. 

Acetate Rayon—Burns slowly forming 
a hard black mass with an acetic acid 
smell. 

Weighted Silk—Burns slowly leaving a 
complete ash skeleton with a burnt hair 
smell, 

Vinyon—Burns slowly, forming an ir- 
regular bead which has the peculiarity 
of shrinking from the flame with a paraf- 
fin smell. 

Nylon—Burns slowly forming a hard 
round bead which also shrinks from the 
flame, with an amide smell. 

Asbestos—Does not burn. 

Glass—Melts, but does not burn. 

Rubber—Melts and burns with a charac- 
teristic smell. 





Microscope 


A longitudinal section mounted either 
dry or in distilled water is usually suffi- 
cient and comparison is made with stand- 
arard fiber photomicrographs, good exam- 
ples of which can be found in most pub- 
lished works on textile testing or fiber 
technology. 


Chemical Tests 


These tests, for the most effective results, 
should te applied on the microscope slide 
and the results observed under the lens. 

Acetate Rayon — Dissolves completely 
and rapidly in acetone. 

Cellulosic Fiber—All soluble in cup- 
rammonium hydroxide. 

Animal Fibers—Soluble in 5 per cent 
caustic soda. 

Vegetable and Regenerated Celluloses— 
When treated with 5 per cent caustic soda 
these swell considerably but do not dis- 
solve. 

Cellulosic Regenerated Celluloses and 
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Non-lignified Bast Fibers—Those com- 
ing from the leaves of the plants are 
soluble in 80 per cent sulfuric acid, while 
wool and lignified bast fibers, which come 
from plant stems, are unaffected. 

Kapoc And Fur Fibers—Will float in 
alcohol while wool and cellulosic fibers 
sink. 


Stains 


These should also be applied and ob- 
served under the microscope. 

Three distinctive staining solutions when 
properly applied to fibers on a microscope 
slide will each color different fibers dis- 
tinctive shades. These are:-— 

Shirlastain A. 

A Mixture of Eky Blue FF Rhoda- 
mine B and Bismark Brown RR. 

A mixture of Malachite Green and 
chlorazol Fast Red FS. 

Other stains are used for specific pur- 
poses such as:— 

Methylene Blue which will color mer- 
cerized cotton a deeper shade of blue 
than unmercerized and is often used to 
check the degree and evenness of the mer- 
cerizing process. 

A mixture of Fast Red SBL and Fast 
Green BLL. Will stain mature cotton 
fibers a reddish shade and immature cot- 
ton a greenish shade, when properly ap- 
plied. This test is mainly used on raw cot- 
ton before it is spun into yarn. 

Iodine and lodine Zinc Chloride solu- 
tions are used to differentiate between 
animal and vegetable fibers. 


For very complete information on the 
use of these stains we would refer to the 
“Journal of the Textile Institute” of March 
1948 under the heading of Tentative Tex- 
tile Specification No. 13, 1948. 

These are among the simplest and com- 
monest tests generally used for fiber iden- 
tification and any dyer having access to 
a microscope and familiar with their ap- 
plication should have no trouble in posi- 
tively identifying even the most complex 
mixtures of fibers. 
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AMPLE ACCOMMODATIONS AVAILABLE 
FOR PORTSMOUTH CONVENTION 


HE Committee for the Twenty-Ninth Convention 

to be held at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, Sep- 
tember 28-30, wishes to stress the fact that ample ac- 
commodations will be available for all members who 
wish to attend. In addition to Wentworth-by-the-Sea, 
Convention Headquarters, the facilities of the follow- 
ing hotels will be available: Marshall House, The Emer- 
son and Cottages, Rockingham, Harrington and Drake. 
These hotels can accommodate 1400 individuals. In 
addition, motels, cabins, and tourist homes are avail- 
able for any excess. 

The Committee also announces that there will be 
two old-fashioned New England clambakes—one on 
Friday noon and the other Saturday noon. 

The Convention is sponsored this year by the Rhode 
Island Section with the following committee on ar- 


rangements: 







Front View, Wentworth-by-the-Sea 
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General Chairman—George H. Wood. 
Assistant General Chairman—Raymond Jacoby. 
Dining and Banquet—W ilfred A. Lord and Francis 
H. Casey. 

Entertainment—E. Kenneth Bush. 
Finance—Robert R. Farwell. 

Printing—Frank L. McCool. 

Ladies—Robert P. Wood. 

Exhibits—Raymond A. Pingree. 

Publicity—W. George Parks. 
Reservations—Herbert S. Travis. 

Registration and Reception—Thorwald Larson. 
Technical Program—Alden D. Nute. 

Trans portation—Herman C. Allen. 





THE ANNOUNCEMENT 
OF THE TECHNICAL 
PROGRAM FOR THE 
1950 CONVENTION 
WILL BE FOUND ON 
PAGE P214 OF THE 
APRIL 3, 1950 ISSUE 
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General Technical Session— 


THE CATALYTIC DEGRADATION AND OXIDATION OF 


CELLULOSE* 


W. GEORGE PARKS, JOHN G. ERHARDT, JR., and DONALD R. ROBERTS 
Department of Chemistry, Rhode Island State College, Kingston, R. I. 


HE literature contains refer- 

ences on the important subject of tex- 
tile-fabric flammability. The research and 
development work reported has been pri- 
marily concerned with new or improved 
flame-retardant materials and the methods 
of application to fabrics. Experimental 
data on the fundamental principles in- 
volved in the preparation of flame-re- 
tardant materials for application to tex- 
tile fabrics and the mechanisms by which 
they function are not available. The ab- 
sence of sufficient experimental data has 
resulted in considerable speculation on 
these mechanisms, and several different 
explanations of flame resistance have been 
proposed. They have not been studied ex- 
cept in a preliminary manner. 


At the beginning of World War II the 
importance of reducing fabric flammabil- 
ity and the need for flame-resistant cloth- 
ing textiles were emphasized by the use 
of flame throwers, incendiary bombs, high- 
ly combustible fuels, etc. Research and 
development programs were initiated by 
many of the service laboratories. Unfor- 
tunately the treatments then available 
were unsuited for military use, mainly be- 
cause of the lack of durability. An in- 
tensive search was immediately under- 
taken in an effort to discover more ef- 
ficient flame-resistant materials and prac- 
tical methods for their application with 
existing facilities. The Research and De- 
velopment Branch, Military Planning Di- 
vision, Office of The Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, established a research project in the 
Department of Chemical Engineering at 
Columbia University on  flame-resistant 
fabrics for army clothing. The results ob- 
tained from this program, covering a per- 
iod of approximately three years, are 
available (1). Some information has also 
been obtained from the projects supported 
by the Corps of Engineers, Chemical Corps 
and the Navy. There is also probably avail- 


many 


* Presented at the General Technical Session, 
Atlantic City Convention, October 13, 1949. 
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The catalytic decomposition of cellulosic 
material and the effect of various possible 
flame-retardant reagents on the reactions 
involved were investigated. The rate and 
mechanism of the oxidation of cellulose 
were studied on the basis of the products 
of the reaction in the presence of vari- 
ous catalytic substances. The volume of 
carbon dioxide, the volume of carbon 
monoxide, and the quantity and composi- 
tion of the tarry products formed were 
determined. 

In the experiments completed to de- 
termine the influence of various chem- 
ical compounds in the oxidation of char, 
no group of compounds exhibited satis- 
factory glow-proofing properties. The ef- 
fect of various catalysts was tested on 
the formation of tars. The carbonate and 
chloride of lithium decreased the tar for- 
mation. Sodium carbonate and chloride and 
potassium chloride were also effective. 

Afterglow was observed with all cata- 
lysts except the borates, phosphates, 
cerium sulfate and chromic, antimony and 
zinc chlorides. Phosphate salts are, in 
general, most effective in reducing the 
amount of tar and carbon dioxide in the 
thermal decomposition of cellulose and 
have a marked effect on flammability. 


able, tut as yet unpublished, a great deal 
of information from industrial labora- 
tories and other research organizations in- 
terested in this problem. Extensive studies 
were completed on possible compounds 
and the methods of application. This work 
was in addition to the study of methods of 
evaluation and the standardization of tests. 


On the basis of the information avail- 
able it may be stated that there remains a 
need for a more efficient type of flame- 
resistant treatment for textile fabrics, par- 
ticularly for clothing application. Greater 
durability, minimum add-on and other 
requirements have not been satisfied. The 
conclusion has been reached by many 
investigators that, in order to attain the 
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desired type of flame resistance to meet 
the requirements, it is mandatory that 
basic research on the fundamentals of 
flame resistance be continued in order to 
understand the function of the flame-re- 
tardant chemicals and their behavior in 
contact with various fibers under the in- 
fluence of flame or high temperatures. 
When the necessary fundamental data 
have been obtained, it can be expected 
that superior flame-resistant processes will 
be developed. 

The principal effects of flame-resistant 
compounds have been demonstrated to be 
the influence on the rate and the extent 
of formation of the thermal degradation 
products. Several mechanisms have been 
proposed to explain these effects. The 
chemical theories are probably the most 
important, although the others should not 
be neglected because the action of any 
specific compound requires a combina- 
tion of the theories to explain the be- 
havior observed. When the chemical com- 
position of effective fire-resistant mate- 
rials for application to textiles is exam- 
ined, it is observed that many of the 
substances used. might be expected to aid 
the decomposition of cellulose under the 
influence of heat. In addition many of the 
retardants are known to have a degrading 
action on cellulose at normal or slightly 
elevated temperatures, or in the presence 
of sunlight. These results might appear 
to be contrary to the retarding action in 
the presence of a flame, but it must be re- 
membered that flame resistance does not 
require protection from damage to the 
area in the vicinity of the heat source 
but excludes propagation of the flame 
reaction. 

Chemical substances, such as strong al- 
kalies, mineral acids and oxidizing agents, 
have a degrading action on cellulose. It 
is interesting that these chemical sub- 
stances are also most effective as fire re- 
tardants. Usually these chemical com- 
pounds cannot be used directly because of 
the tendering action on the fabric. A high 
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A. Combustion Furnace 
B. Pyrolysis Tube 
C. Manometer 


temperature is necessary to produce the 
strong alkali or acid in order to cause 
the decomposition of the cellulose. Alkali 
salts of weak acids, such as borax, sodium 
carbonate and bicarbonate and sodium 
silicate, belong in this group of effective 
flame-resistant agents. A strong acid is 
produced at flame temperatures by salts 
of weak bases, such as ammonium phos- 
phate, sulfamate and sulfate (2). 


The ideal mechanism for the decompo- 
sition of cellulose in the presence of a re- 
tardant would be the formation of solid 
carbon and water. This mechanism in- 
volves a catalytic dehydration process 
which has not been achieved. Since solid 
carbon, which is nonvolatile, and water 
are the only products formed, flaming 
cannot continue. This mechanism has been 
proposed by Leatherman (3) to explain 
the effect of metallic oxides, of which 
hydrated stannic oxide is an example. The 
hydrogen-bridging process (la), as a re- 
sult of certain chemical groupings in flame- 
retarding chemicals, is another fundamen- 
tal mechanism of somewhat wider appli- 
cability. The necessary groups exist in 
such retardants as the phosphates, sul- 
fates and some sulfamates. 


The coating mechanism (14) for ex- 
plaining fire-retardant action is interest- 
ing in that it involves the coating of 
cellulose with a nonpenetrable layer 
which excludes oxygen and prevents pro- 
pagation of the combustion reaction. The 
effectiveness of borates and mixtures of 
borax and boric acid has teen explained 
on this basis. Closely related to the coat- 
ing theory is the gas-and-foam theory 
(Ic). The quenching actiom of gas evolu- 
tion changes the concentration of the fuel 
and air mixture to such an extent that 
the rate of combustion is reduced, per- 
haps in some cases to zero. Carbon diox- 
ide, ammonia, water vapor and sulfur 
dioxide are the gases usually considered 
to explain the effectiveness of sodium car- 
bonate, ammonium halides and similar 
compounds. 


It is believed that the thermal theories 
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proposed have been less satisfactory in 
explaining the fire-retardant action. Brief- 
ly, the thermal theory requires that the 
fabric temperatures remain below the dis- 
sociation temperature. The energy from 
the heat source is used in the fusion, sub- 
limation, or decomposition of the retar- 
dant. The experimental evidence for such 
a theory is not conclusive. Furthermore, 
since only small amounts of certain mate- 
rials are effective as retardants, it is un- 
reasonable to expect such efficient heat- 
exchange capacity. A combination of sev- 
eral of the processes mentioned must be 
responsible for the efficiency. 

Within recent years it has been recog- 
nized that the control of afterglow is an 
important factor in any flame-retardant 
treatment or theory. The after-glow is 
presumably caused by the oxidation of 
carbon, which is the main constituent of 
the charred residues. Numerous metallic 
oxides have a catalytic action on the oxida- 
tion of carbon and consequently continue 
the destruction of the fabric without flam- 
ing. The mechanism necessary for the 
desired reaction undoubtedly 
changes in the energy barriers, such as 
the heats of activation for the reactions 
involved. Whether the prevention of after- 
glow will be explained on the basis of 
a chemical or a physical theory has not 
been proved. A physical theory, such as 
insulation, or a noncombustible layer coat- 


involves 


ing the carbon surface to isolate it from 
contact with the oxygen in the air, has 
not teen substantiated by experimental 
evidence. It is hoped that more fundamen- 
tal data will be obtained on which to 
base a conclusion. The present theories 
are somewhat confused, and efficient flame- 
resistant and glow-resistant fabrics will 
not be produced until this fundamental 
information is available and utilized. 
Oxidation kinetic studies by Little, 
Church, Coppick (ld), and others have 
demonstrated that the effect of common 
flame-resistant materials is to reduce the 
rate of formation and the amount of car- 
bon dioxide. It is believed that the heat 
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liberated in the reaction 

C (s) + 4% Oz (g)——> CO (g) 

AH = —26.39 kcal. (1) 
is sufficient to propagate the afterglow 
when the source of flame has been re- 
moved. The highly exothermic reaction 

C (s) + Oz (g) —> CO: (g) 

A\H —94.03 kcal. (2) 
is suggested as the glow-sustaining proc- 
ess. With charred fabrics, the formation 
of carbon dioxide has been shown to be 
reduced by nonpermanent, water-soluble 
retardants such as diammonium phos- 
phate, boric acid, borax, sulfamate, etc. 

In order to obtain fundamental infor- 
mation on the reactions and their mechan- 
ism, the thermal degradation of cellulose 
with added retardants at temperatures of 
400-600°C. has been investigated. It was 
desired to reduce the carbom dioxide form- 
ed after the initial heat source has been 
removed. Experiments were designed to 
direct this oxidation process to the for- 
mation of carbon monoxide (Equation 1). 

Thermal degradation of cellulose in- 
volves decomposition at elevated tempera- 
tures, together with the simultaneous dis- 
tillation of the reaction products. The 
tarry distillate, gases and charred residue, 
which are the thermal decomposition 
products from cellulose, with added re- 
tardants, have a complex composition. The 
reaction products are the result, not only 
of the complete destruction of the cellu- 
lose, but also of secondary and tertiary 
reactions. These reactions have keen sep- 
arated into their component parts, and the 
properties of the individual products in- 
vestigated by Coppick (1d). 

The aqueous distillate formed at ap- 
proximately 200°C., and as the tempera- 
ture was increased the gases were evolved. 
At temperatures of approximately 270°C. 
the reaction became vigorous, and the rate 
of formation of decomposition products 
reached a maximum. The fact that the re- 
action was exothermic indicated that sec- 
ondary and tertiary reactions occurred to 
a considerable extent at this temperature. 
After the vigorous reactions ceased, a 
further increase of the temperature re- 
sulted in the slow formation of distillation 
products. The process reached a maximum 
above 450°C. The residue consisted of a 
coke-like substance. 

The aqueous portion of the distillate 
contained a small quantity of acetic and 
formic acids, aldehydes, ketones, furfural 
and pyroligneous substances. The tars con- 
sisted for the most part of phenol, car- 
bolic acid, and small amounts of cresol 
and toluene (4). 

Carbon dioxide, carbon monoxide, and 
traces of methane, ethylene and formalde- 
hyde have been identified in the gases. At 
temperatures above 300°C., 75% of the 
gas consisted of carbon dioxide (4). 

The coke had a composition similar to 
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coal except that the hydrogen content was 
somewhat lower. Bergius (4) has explained 
the lower hydrogen content of the cellu- 
lose coke as the result of overheating 
caused by the exothermic heat evolved 
during the thermal decomposition. Water- 
man (5) heated cotton cellulose under 
pressure at 225-450°C., and after 225°C. 
a black residue resembling coal was ob- 
tained. The weight was 85% of the orig- 
inal sample. The analysis of the coke af- 
ter one hour at 300°C. was carbon, 71% 
and hydrogen, 5.2%. At 450°C. it was 
85.7% carbon and 5% hydrogen. The 
products of the reaction at 300°C. were 
stated to be carbon dioxide and water; 


and at 450°C., carbon dioxide, water, 
carbon monoxide, methane and _ other 
paraffins. 


Cellulose decomposes at flame tempera- 
tures into tar, char, water and gases. The 
char may react with oxygen in the air 
to form additional gases. The tar com- 
ponent is very flammable. Fire-retardant 
chemicals are believed to promote the de- 
composition of cellulose toward the for- 
mation of char, water and gas and to 
reduce greatly the amount of flammable 
tarry products. It is hoped to direct the 
decomposition by means of a suitable 
catalyst toward non-volatile products. If 
no combustible volatile products are 
evolved, no flame can result. If volatile 
products are produced, it is hoped that 
they will be of a highly oxidized, non- 
flammable type. 


It is generally agreed that the thermal 
degradation of cellulose is a three-step 
reaction involving the processes of initial 
breakdown, flaming, and afterglow. These 
processes may be described briefly as fol- 
lows: The primary reaction, that of de- 
composition, proceeds rapidly with the 
formation of a charred residue composed 
mostly of carbon, the highly flammable 
tarry distillate, and a volatile fraction com- 
posed of water vapor and fixed gases. The 
addition of the fire retardant will alter 
the ratio of these primary decomposition 
products. The amount of char is increased, 
tars are reduced, and the volatile fraction 
is increased. The secondary reaction, that 
of flaming, involves the cracking ‘and 
burning of the volatile tars produced in 
the first phase of the reaction. Flame re- 
tardants reduce the production of such 
tars and consequently reduce the available 
fuel supply. The tertiary reaction, that 
of afterglow, involves the oxidation of 
the charred residue to either predomi- 
nantly carbon monoxide or carbon diox- 
ide, depending upon the effectiveness of 
the catalyst used. The reaction to form 
carbon dioxide has an exothermic heat of 
formation of 94.4 kilocalories (Equation 
2), whereas the reaction to produce car- 
bon monoxide has a value of only 26.4 


kilocalories (Equation 1). It is reason- 
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Figure 2 


A. Flowmeter 

B. NaOH Absorber 
C. Trap 

D. CaCl. 

E. Anhydrone 

F. Ascarite 

G. Heater 


able to state that the reaction favoring 
carbon dioxide formation with the greater 
heat of reaction would sustain the after- 
glow. 

During the primary reaction it is be- 
lieved that the micellar surface of the 
cellulose is stripped of its hydroxyl groups, 
exposing an active carbon surface on the 
char, which is susceptible to oxidation 
during the tertiary reaction. The addi- 
tion of certain catalysts that may be ad- 
sorbed by these active centers would tend 
to inactivate the surface and remove the 
carbon from further reaction with oxygen 
from the air. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


20/2-ply undyed cotton yarn, commonly 
used in the manufacture of 8- and 81/2-oz. 
cotton cloth was used. A diagram of the 
apparatus constructed for the pyrolysis 
experiments is showm in Figure 1. It con- 
sisted essentially of a pyrolysis tube, B, 
which was heated in a combustion fur- 
nace, A. The pyrolysis was completed un- 
der vacuum to remove the tars and vola- 
tile substances to produce a pure char. 

The apparatus for the oxidation of the 
charred residue is shown in Figure 2. It 
consisted of a drying and purifying ap- 
paratus for the incoming air, which was 
introduced into the oxidizing tube at a 
controlled rate. A thermocouple connect- 
ed to an electric pyrometer was used to 
control the desired temperature. The ex- 
hausted gases were collected under pres- 
sure over an aqueous solution by displace- 
ment. These samples were analyzed for 
carbon monoxide and carbon dioxide with 
a standard gas-analysis apparatus. 

An approximate one-gram sample of 
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1. Thermocouple 

J. Pyrometer 

K. Gas-Collection Buret 
L. Exit to Analyzer 

M, Liquid Reservoir 

N. Gas-Collection Bottle 


yarn was dried for 16 hours at a tempera- 
ture of 120°C. and weighed. The sample 
was treated with a catalyst prepared by 
the following procedure: one gram of 
the chemical compound to be tested was 
dissolved in 100 ml. of a solvent after 
which a 10-ml. aliquot of the solution was 
added to the sample, to which was added 
one drop of a wetting agent to provide 
complete penetration. This procedure gave 
an add-on of approximately 10% of the 
compound. The sample was oven-dried 
for approximately 12 hours at 120°C. and 
weighed. This dry treated sample was 
placed in the pyrolysis tube and the sys- 
tem evacuated to 5 mm. of mercury. It 
was then placed in a standard combustion 
furnace at 500°C. for 10 minutes. After 
two to three minutes at this temperature 
a large quantity of water vapor was 
evolved, followed by the appearance of a 
thick, dark-brown, sirupy substance with 
the odor of burnt sugar. At the end of 
this process the char was cooled under 
vacuum and oven-dried for 12 hours at 
120°C. and weighed. The difference in 
weight between the sample and the char 
was am indication of the effectiveness of 
the catalyst in reducing the tarry distil- 
late. 

In the oxidation of the charred resi- 
due, dry, carbon-monoxide- and carbon- 
dioxide-free air were passed through the 
oxidizing chamber at the rate of 180 
ml./min. The charred residue was placed 
in a combustion boat and inserted into 
the oxidation chamber, which was main- 
tained at a constant 500°C. The char was 
allowed to oxidize for 30 minutes. Sam- 
ples were collected in the gas collecting 
tube. The total volume of gas liberated 
was collected over an aqueous solution 
of sodium sulfate and sulfuric acid, to 
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TABLE I 


Effect of Various Chemical Compounds on the Weight of Char and Volume of 


Gases Produced 








Loss after 








Weight of Charring, Ratio 

Compound Char, g. g- Loss, °o COz, % co, % CO/CO:z 

B GE  Siccadarecrinnscodnessens 0.1876 0.8124 73.8 12.1 1.35 0.112 
© GD n.d ccccdcscdecsccsnecees -4550 -5936 54.7 4.1 16.5 4.025 
a Pry ee ee rere -3446 -6063 55.1 3.8 6.4 1.670 
i FE Bac dcccaseccotawes 3122 .6708 60.9 3.6 6.0 1.665 
5. Ammonium-Bifluoride ........... -2601 -8782 79.7 4.6 5.4 1.170 
6. Ammonium Meta-Vanadate ..... .2451 -6892 62.6 4.2 4.4 1.080 
S FI bn Fee ccewtensescces -7678 -3073 27.9 7.0 7.6 1.080 
. Tee Sth swccccccacves Stbeene -2187 -8181 74.5 6.0 6.0 1.000 
9. Phosphated Aniline ............ -7613 .3062 28.6 6.6 6.4 0.970 
A TRAE oie ccnessesscccseses 7208 .2978 27.1 8.0 7.0 .875 
OS, FHI ac ccconedcccdsccceccss 7350 -4021 36.6 8.2 6.8 -829 
12. Potassium Periodate ..........+. -2235 -9221 83.7 6.2 5.0 -806 
SS, TROUT odd. 006 :0.0:65.000060080066 -6909 .4263 38.8 8.0 5.8 -726 
14. Phosphotungstic Acid .......... -2624 -8260 75.1 5.4 3.8 -704 
15. Sodium Meta-Vanadate ......... -3366 -6488 58.9 6.7 4.2 -627 
16. Sodium Silico-Fluoride .......... -2238 -7859 72.4 6.0 3.5 -584 
17. Melamine Phosphate ......... . 2826 -8174 74.3 6.4 3.6 -562 
18. Sodium Silicate .......ccccccces -3315 -7362 66.8 7.4 3.4 -460 
19. Vanadium Pentoxide ........... -3678 -7344 66.8 5.4 2.4 -444 
20. Mercuric Arsenate ............- .2959 -7669 69.7 10.8 4.6 -422 
21. Potassium Tantalate ............ .3373 -6438 58.4 8.8 3.6 -408 
22. Ammonium Molybdate .......... .3493 -6166 56.0 4.0 1.6 -400 
23. Sodium Bismuthate ...........-. .3315 -7362 66.8 7.4 3.4 -388 
24. o-Chioro Aniline ......ccccccece .8070 -1751 15.6 9.4 3.6 .383 
25. 2,5 Dichloro-Aniline ............ -6251 -3846 34.9 11.0 4.2 -382 
26. Aluminum Tungstate ........... -5047 -6000 54.5 7.4 2.6 -352 
57. Goedinm Temgeete ...ccescccces 3408 .6925 63.1 11.2 3.8 -342 
28. Diethyl Aniline ......ccccccccss -6236 -7331 66.6 7.6 2.6 -342 
TD. Belew GE cc ccccvccccocccvcees -6548 .3182 28.9 10.8 3.6 -330 
30. Dimethyl Aniline .............- -6961 .3195 39.0 7.4 2.4 .324 
31. Tungstic Trioxide ........cceees -5168 -5837 53.0 9.8 3.2 -324 
32. Potassium Fluoride ...........- .3650 -6772 61.6 9.4 3.0 -319 
$3. Sodium Vanadate ........cccees -1952 -7475 68.0 10.2 3.2 317 
34. Sodium Fluoride ...........e.06 -3420 -7141 64.9 8.4 2.5 .298 
OE We Be ssa iccsescesccesavpees -7130 -4978 45.2 10.2 3.0 .297 
36. Sodium Arsenate .......-ee++e+5 -3337 -7303 66.4 9.6 2.8 -292 
37. p-Chioro Aniline .......ccesses 7033 -3046 27.7 11.2 3.2 .288 
38. Potassium Tungstate ........... -4469 -6969 62.4 13.0 3.8 -282 
3D. Gedinm Todate ..cccccccccsceess -2837 -8030 73.0 8.0 2.2 .275 
40. Selenous Acid ......cccccccecoes .5176 -5055 45.8 13.2 3.6 -274 
41. Thorium Nitrate ......cccccccocs .2820 .7204 65.5 3.0 0.8 . 267 
2: Te DNS. acc ccc cesvvecse -3832 .6959 63.3 6.0 1.6 -266 
43. Tungstic Acid .......--ccccceess -3708 .6420 68.4 10.8 2.6 -238 
44. Sodium Perborate ........++.-++- .3658 -7133 64.8 10.2 2.4 -237 
45. m-Phenylene Diamine .......... -6943 -3930 35.8 11.8 2.6 .218 
46. Phenyl Hydrazine Hydrochloride. .6955 -3657 33.2 11.0 2.2 -200 
47. Titanium Oxide .cscccscccccces -7836 -2745 24.7 10.0 2.0 -200 
48. 2,4 Dinitrophenyl Hydrazine .... .7859 -2678 24.4 10.8 1.8 -165 
49. Potassium Antimonate* ........ -4427 -6117 55.4 oo _ = 


50. Potassium Aluminatet ........-. _ 





* The char could not be effectively removed from the pyrolysis tube. Oxidation was not possible. 
+ No char was produced. Sample was completely destroyed when heated. 


i 


which methyl orange was added to indi- 
cate any change in the pH. A 100-ml. sam- 
ple of the gases was collected in the gas- 
analysis apparatus and analyzed for car- 
bon monoxide and carton dioxide by ab- 
sorption in KOH and acid cuprous chlor- 
ide solutions. 


EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 


The experimental results obtained with 
50 catalysts are summarized in Table I. 
In these experiments to determine the in- 
fluence of various chemical compounds on 
the oxidation of the chars, no group of 
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compounds exhibited satisfactory glow- 
proofing properties. When compared with 
an untreated sample, the samples treated 
with several commercial products now 
available showed promise of retardation. 

Cellulose, which is a solid organic sub- 
stance with negligible vapor pressure, 
should not be expected to be flammable. 
The burning of cellulose must be caused 
by the flammable vapors produced at tem- 
peratures above which it decomposes. 

In considering the mechanisms where- 
by flame-retardant materials become ef- 
fective, three theoretical possibilities may 
be considered: 
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First, a process in which the decompo- 
sition of cellulose is retarded. There can 
be no burning unless flammable vapors 
are produced. This result could be ob- 
tained by the introduction of a negative 
or retarding catalyst, or by inactivating 
a positive catalyst already present in the 
natural product. The possibility also exists 
that the fiber could become physically 
insulated by a coating of retardant, which 
would protect the fiber from direct con- 
tact with the flame. 

Second, the introduction of a catalyst 
which would direct the decomposition to- 
ward nonvolatile reaction products. The 
decomposition would be directed toward 
the most elemental state, by-passing the 
intermediate flammable stages. 

The third possibility is that, if volatile 
combustion products are produced, they 
are of a nonflammable type. The cata- 
lyst would function to promote decompo- 
sition toward highly oxidized volatile 
products. 

The mechanism proposed by Coppick 
(1d) suggested the addition of an oxidiz- 
izing agent instead of oxygen, which is 
normally supplied by air. The six oxygen 
molecules required are supplied by the 
retarding agent. It is believed that such 
a mechanism would result in a pronounced 
afterglow, since any reaction of this type 
directed toward the production of carbon 
dioxide is highly exothermic. Directing 
the reaction toward the production of 
carbon monoxide would produce less af- 
terglow. The results obtained in this in- 
vestigation substantiate the fact that fire- 
retardant materials that are effective pro- 
duce a greater amount of carbon dioxide 
(Table I). This investigation was based 
on the assumption that certain chemical 
compounds could te found that would di- 
rect the oxidation of cellulosic chars and 
reduce the amount of carbon dioxide form- 
ed after the initial heat source was re- 
moved. 

During the pyrolysis of a sample of the 
cotton yarn, water vapor and other gases 
were liberated immediately. A brown-col- 
ored sirupy substance followed with an 
odor of burnt sugar. The color and vis- 
cosity increased as the heating continued. 
Additional decomposition products were 
not observed after four or five minutes. 
The samples that were treated with ef- 
fective materials produced a black char 
with a high tensile strength and yarn 
characteristics. With the other samples the 
char was a brittle, amorphous, black, coke- 
like substance. It was observed that the 
chars from the effectively treated samples 
produced an almost odorless gas during 
oxidation. The gases from samples not 
effectively treated had a sharp odor not 
unlike formaldehyde. A comprehensive re- 
view of the degradation reactions of cel- 
lulose has been givem by Rutherford (6). 
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The phosphate radical in a compound 
had the greatest effect in reducing the pro- 
duction of carbon dioxide. Quadrafos, a 
highly phosphated compound, produced 
the highest carbon monoxide: carbon diox- 
ide ratio of the catalysts tested. 

The compounds of vanadium and those 
containing halogens were effective in pro- 
moting the formation of carbon monox- 
ide rather than the dioxide. Several com- 
pounds of aniline were tested to deter- 
mine the flame- and glow-retarding ef- 
fects. The aniline was incorporated in a 
compound with the phosphate radical. As 
a group, the aniline compounds were lo- 
cated in approximately the middle of the 
series, but the phosphated aniline was an 
effective treatment. It was insoluble in wa- 
ter and soluble only in hot ammonium 
hydroxide solutions. The permanence-to- 
leaching action was not investigated be- 
cause such measurements were beyond the 
scope of this project. The catalyst po- 
tassium antimonate produced a hard, crisp 
char which could not be satisfactorily 
removed from the pyrolysis tube. The cata- 
lyst potassium aluminate produced a char 
similar to the antimonate. The remainder 
of the catalysts investigated were specific 
in their action, and no particular group 
of anions or cations was found to be ef- 
fective in producing the desired reaction. 
It was not considered profitable to con- 
tinue the investigation of those compounds 
that were compatible with cotton, such as 
aniline and melamine. If those compounds 
can be satisfactorily combined with phos- 
phate to produce a water-insoluble com- 
pound, an effective catalyst may te pro- 
duced. On the basis of the results ob- 
tained, it was concluded that one of the 
most significant functions of a_ satisfac- 
tory flame and glow retarding compound 
was to decrease substantially the amount 
of carbon dioxide resulting from the ther- 
mal decomposition of the cellulose. It 
should also promote the production of 
carbon monoxide during degradation. The 
samples of yarn treated with effective 
materials produced chars 
pliable, with a high tensile strength, and 
which retained the original yarn charac- 
teristics except for the black color. Cata- 
lysts containing the phosphate radical were 
most effective in producing high carbon 
monoxide: carbon dioxide ratios. Vana- 
dium compounds and halogens were next 
in order of effectiveness. Those catalysts 
which showed evidence of effective glow- 
resistant properties produced a black ash, 
which retained the visible characteristics 
of the original fiber. A white powder re- 
mained from the samples when the cata- 
lysts were ineffective. The textile-finishing 
materials, such as dye intermediates, mela- 
mine resins, mordanting compounds, and 
possibly water-resistant compounds of an 


which were 
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Figure 3 
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organic nature, may be compounded with 
phosphate to produce a permanent re- 
tardant. 

Since the tarry products formed dur- 
ing the oxidation of cellulose are highly 
flammable, the possibility of decreasing 
and perhaps preventing their formation 
with the aid of a catalyst was investigated. 
It might also be possible to direct the 
oxidation to completion. The weight of 
catalyst used was 1% or less, based on 
the weight of the sample. This low add- 
on would greatly improve the fabric prop- 
erties over those obtained by present 
processes, which employ an add-on of 15- 
30%. Infrared absorption spectra have 
indicated that the tars formed contain 
aldehydes, ketones, esters and alcohols. 
The tars are soluble im acetone, less sol- 
uble in isopropanol, and sparingly sol- 
uble in water. It has been reported that 
flame-resistant materials reduce the amount 
but not the composition of the tars 
formed, and that the flammability of the 
cotton is related to the ratio of the tar 
to water in the distillate. Hurd (5) found 
that cotton loses 6-8% of its weight at 
100°C., but regains the weight in moist 
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air when cooled. Structural decomposition 
began at 162°C. The textile properties 
were destroyed at 249°C., at which tem- 
perature a brown color formed. Absor- 
bent cotton, when heated for three hours 
at 260°C., became brown in color and 
partially water-soluble. Glucose, formic 
acid and some acetic acid were found in 
the tars (no pentoses). Cellulose (cotton), 
when heated, decomposed to form levo- 
glucosan, aldehydes, ketones and furfural. 

A diagram of the apparatus used to 
study the char and tar formation im the 
oxidation of cellulose is shown in Figure 2. 
The apparatus consisted of a heater for 
use at temperatures of 400-500°C. A one- 
gram sample of pure cellulose (absorbent 
cotton) was coated by absorbing six ml. 
of a solution containing the weight of 
catalyst add-on desired. The treated sam- 
ple was maintained at a temperature of 
75°F. and 65% relative humidity for 24- 
48 hours and then burned at 500°C. Dur- 
ing the combustion, air was passed through 
the sample at the rate of 180 ml./min. 
The tars formed and the residue were col- 
lected and weighed. The combustion tube, 
Figure 3, was constructed similar to that 
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TABLE II 


Effect of Alkali Metals on the Formation of Char and Tar From the Oxidation of 
1 g. Cellulose (Cotton) 


Blank: 1 g. Cotton; Char 
Catalyst, 
Add-on, % 9.25 0.50 
Char Tar Char Tar 
&- &- &- g- 


0.1199 
-1239 
.1264 


0.1036 
-1114 
-1109 


0.7256 
-6935 
-6711 


0.6872 
-6655 
-6470 


used by Church, Coppick, et al. (1) from 
an 8-inch test tube. The bottom was re- 
moved so that the tube had a total 
length of approximately 20 cm. The tube 
was constricted 5 cm. from the bottom to 
form the top of the combustion chamber. 
This constriction prevented the cotton 
sample from dropping into the tars when 
burned. Glass wool was used in the tube 
as shown in the diagram. The catalyst to 
be tested was dissolved in a suitable sol- 
vent in the concentration desired, and a 
6-ml. aliquot of the solution was used be- 
cause it was found that it was easily ab- 
sorbed by the cotton and would distribute 
the catalyst uniformly. 

The experimental results obtained on 
the effect of various catalysts and the 
amount added on the formation of char 
and tars from 1 g. of cotton are sum- 
marized in Tables II, III, IV, V, VI, VII 
and VIII. During the combustion of a 
sample of cellulose (5 min.), the follow- 
ing observations were made: At the end 
of 30 seconds moisture was observed in 
the glass wool. After 1-1.5 minutes a light 
yellow-colored liquid condensed on the 
upper part of the glass wool. After 2 
minutes the yellow-colored liquid turned 
to a brown-colored solid. After 3-5 min- 
utes yellow, brown and dark-brown-col- 
ored solids appeared on the top inch of 
the glass wool. There was very little 
change in the appearance of the glass wool 
after the first 3 minutes. 


CONCLUSION 


The results may be summarized as fol- 
lows: Each of the catalysts tested, with 
the exception of G-5, (chlorinated fungi- 
cide), decreased the amount of the tars 
formed. The alkali-metal salts caused the 
greatest decrease in tar formation. They 
decreased the carbon content of the tars 
and formed a light-brown-colored tar. 
There was an increase in the amount of 
char formed with the decrease in the 
atomic weight of the metals. An increase 
in the molecular weight of the halides, 
as the sodium salt, caused an increase in 
the weight of the char and tar formed. 
Sodium bromide caused an increase in 
char of 100%, and sodium iodide 126%. 
The carbon content of the tar increased 
with an increase in the molecular weight 
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0.0821 g.; Tar 


= 0.7671 g. 


0.75 1.00 Decrease in 
Char Tar Char Tar Tars Formed 
g- g- g- g- % 


0.1354 
-1214 
-1214 


0.6360 
-6552 
-6215 


0.1407 
-1304 
-1139 


0.6260 18.4 
-6210 19.4 
-6320 17.6 


of the halide. An increase in the amount 
of catalyst from 0.21-1.0% caused a de- 
crease in the formation of tar. In other 
words, the results obtained with the al- 
kali metal salts showed that sodium bro- 
mide was the most efficient and decreased 
the tar formation 21.2% less than the blank 
determination at 1% add-on. It also caused 
an increase in the char to twice that of the 
blank. The organic chlorinated fungicides 
containing various amounts of chlorine 
had little or no effect on the tar formed. 
The following catalysts produced the most 
satisfactory results in decreasing the for- 
mation of tar: lithium chloride and car- 
bonate, sodium chloride and carbonate, 
and potassium chloride. These chemical 
compounds decreased the formation of tar 
as much as 83% of the quantity obtained 
from the untreated cotton. The results 
obtained with various anions indicated a 
decreasing order of effectiveness as fol- 
lows: carbonate, phosphate, metavanadate, 
sulfate, molybdate, dichromate and nitrate. 


The carbonate and chloride of lithium 
were equally effective in decreasing the 
formation of the tar. Since sodium chloride 
and carbonate produced the same results, 
the cation was the determining factor. 
Zinc chloride and calcium chloride caused 
the greatest increase in the weight of the 
char (approximately that of the 
blank). The tar was correspondingly re- 
duced. Zinc, barium, and calcium chloride 
caused a dark-colored tar (carbonization) 
to form. In the other experiments, such as 
lithium chloride and carbonate (1% add- 
on), potassium and sodium chloride, the 
tar was brown-colored. An afterglow was 
observed with the catalysts investigated 
except the borates, phosphates, cerium sul- 
fate, and antimony, chromic, and zinc 
chlorides. With these latter compounds 
the afterglow was very weak. The alkali- 
metal and alkaline-earth salts permitted 
an afterglow. Catalysts most effective in 
preventing afterglow were the phosphates 
and borates. 


twice 


The results reported by many previous 
investigators and the results of this in- 
vestigation have proved that the phos- 
phate radical can be responsible for es- 
tablishing a fire-retardant mechanism when 
applied to cotton fabrics. Phosphate salts 
in general have the greatest effect in re- 
ducing the amount of tar and carbon 
dioxide formed during the thermal deg- 
radation of cellulose. A satisfactory proc- 
ess to fix the phosphate firmly to the 
fiber is not available. This problem must 
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TABLE III 


Effect of Halogens on the Formation of Char and Tar From the Oxidation of 
1 g. Cellulose (Cotton) 


Blank: 1 g. Cotton; Char 


0.25 0.50 
Char Tar Char Tar 
g- g- g- g- 


0.0756 0.7115 
-6935 
-7003 
-6608 


0.0991 
-1239 
-1295 
-1405 


-6655 
-6630 
-6557 


0.6658 


0.0821 g.; Tar 0.7671 g. 


0.75 1.00 Decrease in 
Char Tar Char Tar Tars Formed 
Q- g- g- &- 
0.6171 
-6210 


-6047 
-6100 


0.1403 
-1304 
-1680 
-1815 


0.1340 
-1214 
-1313 
-1502 


0.6185 
-6552 
-6398 
-6260 


TABLE IV - 


Effect of Sodium Compounds on the Formation of Char and Tar From the 
Oxidation of 1 g. Cellulose (Cotton) 


Blank: 1 g. Cotton; Char - 


Catalyst, 
Add-on, 0.25 0.50 
Char Tar Char Tar 
g- g- g. g. 


0.0821 g.; Tar 0.7671 g. 





0.75 1.00 Decrease in 
Char Tar Char Tars Formed 
g- g- g. lo % 





0.6630 
-6513 


0.1053 0.7003 0.1295 
-0878 -6955 -0958 
.1160 -6608 -1405 -6557 
.0839 -7090 -1022 -6502 
-0756 -7115 -0991 -6658 
-1114 -6935 -1239 -6655 
-0822 -7294 .0765 -6978 
NasAsO..12H2O_ = .0905 .7248 -1000 -6856 
DuPont-CM .. -1015 -7289 -1127 -6856 
-0878 -7333 -1103 -7069 
.1230 -7262 -1320 -7115 
-0790 -7217 -0922 -7053 
-0707 -7357 -0965 -6990 
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0.1313 0.6398 0.1680 ; 21.2 
-1001 -6223 -1233 . 20.6 
-1502 -6260 -1815 
-1089 -6330 -1175 
.1340 -6185 -1403 
-1214 -6552 -1304 
-0944 -6660 -1025 
-1087 -6608 -1173 
.1263 -6884 -1363 
-1155 -6970 .1278 
-1341 -7070 -1300 
.1077 -6966 -1072 
.0802 -7250 -0852 








be solved by further work to secure per- 
manence to the leaching action of water 
and soap solutions. 


Aniline oil, organic silicones, and mela- 


Blank: 1 g. Cotton; Char 
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TABLE VIII 


Effect of Various Catalysts on the Formation of Char and Tar From the Oxidation 
of 1 g. Cellulose (Cotton) 


0.0821 g.; Tar = 0.7671 g. 





mine formaldehyde resins were reacted 
with various phosphate compounds. The 
products obtained were applied to cotton 
cloth and the combustion 


Catalyst, 
Add-on, 0.25 


Char Tar 
properties : = 8- 8- 


0.50 
Char Tar 


&- &- 


Decrease in 


Tars Formed 
o/ 


0.75 1.00 
Char Tar Char Tar 


&- g- &- &- 





0.0930 
-0749 
-1229 
+1280 
-0958 
-1073 
-1067 


studied. The preliminary results were in- 
teresting. Hexamethyldisiloxane re- 
acted with 85% o-phosphoric acid to pro- 
duce a colored oil, which, when applied to 
cloth, imparted excellent fire-retarding 
properties. The treatment was unsatisfac- 
tory when leached and laundered. The 
cloth was tendered slightly, but had no 
other detrimental effects, such as stiffening 
or coloration. Several other siloxane com- 
pounds were investigated, but no satis- 


-7054 
-7014 
-7177 
-7107 
-7485 
-7361 


— Cus(POx)2 
NHiHePOs 
KSbOs 
Ce(SO.)2.4H2O 
NH«MoO: .... 
NiSO«(NHs)e2 
$0;:.6H20 ... 
CrPO.4.3H20 . 
Ni(NOs:z)2.6H2O 
(NHa4)2CreO; . 


-7435 
-7435 
-7402 
.7282 
-7642 
-7407 
+7536 
-7664 


-0973 
-1108 
-0925 
-0944 
-0902 
.0748 
-0837 


Cas(POx:)2 .0939 


TABLE V 


Effect of Metal Chlorides on the Formation of Char and Tar From the 
of 1 g. Cellulose (Cotton) 


Blank: 1 g. Cotton; Char = 0.0821 g.; Tar = 0.7671 g. 





0.25 0.50 0.75 1.00 
Char Tar Char Tar Char Tar Char Tar 


0.7162 0.1055 0.6909 


-6675 
-6840 
-6690 
-7075 
-7118 
-7157 


.0748 
-1419 
-1604 
-0792 
-1310 
-1084 


-1220 
-1238 
-0933 
-1181 
-0920 
-0783 
.0978 
-0919 


-7104 
-7117 
-7094 
-7076 
-7366 
-7466 
-7460 
-7722 


Oxidation 


Decrease in 
Tars Formed 
o 
70 





&- &- g- &- &- &- &- &- 
0.7256 0.6872 0.6360 0.1407 0.6260 
-6935 -6655 -6552 -1304 -6210 
-6711 -6470 -6215 -1139 -6320 
-7248 -7012 .6710 -1650 -6406 
-6985 -6813 -6596 .1350 -6615 
-7255 -7132 -6952 -1269 -6615 
-7289 -6856 -6884 -1363 .6728 
-7045 -6945 -6885 -1138 -6780 
-7672 -7231 .6863 -1450 -6884 
.7134 -7180 -6894 -1290 -6908 
-7105 -7008 -1213 -6929 
-6502 -6920 .1029 -6957 
.7267 -7160 -1007 -7175 
-7311 -7090 -0990 -7259 
.7430 -7239 -1158 -7350 
-7312 -7309 -7212 





0.1199 
.1239 
-1264 
.1280 
+1175 
-1107 
-1127 
-1158 
.1170 
.1142 
.1138 
-1099 
.0886 
-0870 
-1000 
-1016 


0.1354 
-1214 
-1214 
-1440 
-1390 
-1300 
-1263 
-1223 
-1420 
-1249 
-1128 
-1134 
-0970 
-1200 
-1048 


0.1036 
-1114 
-1109 
-1125 
-1065 
-1174 
-1015 
-1088 
-1015 
-1184 
-1234 
-0929 
-0972 
-1005 
-0895 
-0838 


DuPont-CM .. 
CrCls.6H20 
CaCle.2H20 
SbCle 
NiClhe.6H2O0 

2 -7168 
-7224 
.7400 
-7605 
-7580 


TABLE VI 
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Effect of Metavanadates on the Formation of Char and Tar From the Oxidation 


of 1 g. Cellulose (Cotton) 
Blank: 1 g. Cotton; Char 0.0821 g.; Tar = 0.7671 g. 





0.50 0.75 1.00 
Char Tar Char Tar Char Tar 


g- g- g. g- g- g- 


0.25 
Char Tar 
&- &- 


Decrease in 
Tars Formed 





0.7535 
-7289 
-7435 
-7262 
-6992 
-7492 
-7966 


0.1038 
-1015 
-0837 
-1230 
-1166 
.0984 
-0920 


0.6904 0.1338 0.6720 
-6884 -1363 -6728 
-7045 .1248 -6745 
-7070 -1300 -6825 
-7129 -1121 -7086 
-6995 -1184 -7100 
-7167 -0958 -7445 


0.1120 
-1263 
-1108 
-1341 
-1101 
-1164 
-1121 


0.1133 0.6989 
+1127 -6856 
-1040 -7188 
-1320 -7115 
-1053 -7259 
-1114 -7225 
-1018 -7418 


TABLE VII 


Effect of Organic Chloro-Compounds on the Formation of Char and Tar From the 


Oxidation of 1 g. Cellulose (Cotton) 
Blank: 1 g. Cotton; Char = 0.0821 g.; Tar = 0.7671 g. 








0.25 0.50 0.75 1.00 
Char Tar Char Tar Char Tar Char Tar 


8. g. g. g. g- g- g. g. 


Decrease in 


Tars Formed 


o 
/0 





0.7620 0.0933 
-7826 -0826 
.0875 





0.0724 0.7587 0.0973 0.7509 0.0863 
.0744 +7792 .0727 -7748 -0639 
oscsccece .0815 -7702 
G-11 bis(2-hydroxy-3,5,6-trichlorophenyl) methane. 
G-5_bis(2-hydroxy-3,5-dichloropheny]l) methane. 
G-4 bis(2-hydroxy-5-chloropheny]) methane. 
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0.7410 
-7874 « 
-7669 


3.4 
+2.6 
0.0 
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0.1305 0.6309 
-0948 -6333 
-1531 -6448 
-1924 -6502 
-0940 -6677 
-1380 -6905 
1414 26957 


-7013 
-7034 
-7196 
-7200 
+7230 
-7432 
-7570 
-7600 


0.6678 
-6414 
-6484 
-6628 
-6920 
-6917 
-6885 


0.6990 
-0898 
-1385 
-1759 
-0832 
-1305 
.1334 


-1400 
-1328 
1011 
+1027 
-1041 
-0825 
.0790 
-0924 


-1240 
-1241 
.0913 
.0932 
.0998 
-0728 
-0963 
.0847 


+7185 
-7127 
-7121 
+7117 
-7466 
-7538 
-7224 
-7814 
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factory reaction with phosphate was ob- 
tained. Several commercial processes have 
incorporated phosphates in resins of the 
melamine-formaldehyde type and applied 
the product to textile fabrics with fairly 
satisfactory results. 

This investigation will be continued in 
order to accumulate fundamental infor- 
mation to provide a more complete under- 
standing of the mechanism of controlled 
fabric flammability. 
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Hosiery Group— 


NYLON STAPLE IN HOSIERY* 


D. H. HECKERT 


Sales Development, Nylon Division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 


INTRODUCTION 


R. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

it is a pleasure to be here with you 
in Atlantic: City. I do appreciate this op- 
portunity to discuss nylon-staple develop- 
ment and to bring you a summary of our 
studies directed to improve nylon staple, 
spun-nylon yarns and knitted-nylon end 
products. We sincerely hope that the in- 
formation disclosed today will assist you 
in developing new and improved lines of 
spun-nylon articles for tomorrow’s mar- 
kets. 

During the past several years, tremen- 
dous interest has developed in the use of 
spun-nylon yarns. Substantial poundages 
of nylon staple are being consumed in 
the form of hand and machine knitting 
yarns. This indicates that the men and 
women of America are recognizing the 
advantages offered by spun-nylon articles, 
such as freedom from shrinkage in wash- 
ing, excellent body comfort, and out- 
standing durability. 

It was only three years ago that we 
first met with you in New York City to 
discuss the properties of the new crimped 
nylon staple, which was then available in 
very limited experimental quantities. Since 
that meeting, a number of you have de- 
veloped highly successful lines of articles 
knit from spun-nylon yarns. This work 
has led to a tremendous increase in the 
demand for nylon staple. 

Since there are many of you who have 
had the opportunity to visit our Seaford 
Plant where nylon staple is being made, 
and who have expressed considerable in- 
terest in learning more about the produc- 
tion of nylon staple, let us take a trip to 
Seaford before we tackle the main subject 
in today’s discussion. 


PREPARATION OF NYLON STAPLE. 
—If the production of nylon yarn is to 
be directed into staple, it is necessary to 
give the yarn a mechanical crimp, which 
not only assists greatly in the processing 
of nylon staple into yarn, but also in- 
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The manufacture of nylon staple and 
its uses are briefly presented in a non- 
technical manner. Wear resistance, pill- 
ing, boarding and counter appearance are 
discussed with special reference to ho- 
siery. The use of shorter crimp-set staple 
in yarns of higher twist to attain better 
loft, better coverage, and less pilling is 
explained. The boarding of articles from 
crimp-set staple under high and low 
steam pressures is considered. 


creases the loft and coverage of the 
spun-nylon yarns. The subject of crimp 
will be discussed in greater detail later. 

In preparing the spun yarn for the 
drawing and crimping operations, the 
yarn from a number of spin bobbins is 
plied together to form a tow containing 
literally thousands of filaments. It is drawn 
and mechanically crimped in one con- 
tinuous operation. Following the drawing 
and crimping operation the tow is cut 
to a desirable staple length, dried and 
baled for shipment to one of the many 
spinners currently using nylon staple. 

Seaford is preparing 11-, 3-, 6-, 10- 
and 15-denier-per-filament staples in 
lengths ranging from 114 to 5”. These 
staples can be spun successfully on all of 
the conventional spinning systems alone, 
or blended with natural or other synthetic 
fibers. The use of various deniers or the 
blending of nylon staple with natural 
fibers and other synthetic fibers makes 
possible the production of a large variety 
of machine knitting yarns. We are there- 
fore not limited by the lack of a variety 
of machine knitting yarns in developing 
new lines of spun nylon and nylon-con- 
taining end products. For a moment let 
us stop to consider the properties that 
make nylon staple desirable for use in 
the knitting trade. 


PROPERTIES OF NYLON STAPLE.— 
The outstanding basic properties of nylon 
staple that make it desirable for textile 
applications are its strength, its abrasion 
resistance, its dimensional stability in 
washing and wear, and its kindness of 
hand. These characteristic properties place 
the use of nylon staple in the textile trade 
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on a very sound technical basis. Nylon’s 
strength makes possible the spinning and 
knitting of very fine cotton-count yarns, 
as well as medium and coarse counts. Its 
ability to resist abrasion insures maximum 
life for these garments with minimum 
maintenance. At last the darning basket is 
on its way out. Stability in wear and wash- 
ing insures constant maintenance of size 
throughout the life of the garment with- 
out the special use of hand laundering, 
mild soaps, luke-warm water, and special 
drying frames. The soft, kind hand of 
spun-nylon yarns insures maximum com- 
fort. 

To emphasize further the properties of 
spun-nylon footwear, the experience of a 
professional basket ball team of the Na- 
tional League can he cited as a typical 
example of the testing of spun-nylon 
socks under severe practical conditions. 
Here is their report: 

The wear-life of nylon socks truly 
amazed them. Plenty of wear-life still 
remained even after 20 games. The nor- 
mal life for sport socks used previously 
was 2-4 games, since they discarded socks 
as soon as holes developed. 

Further advantages of spun-nylon socks 
for athletic wear are comfort, shape re- 
tention and ability to transmit perspira- 
tion to the atmosphere. 

Periodically during the past several 
years, we have conducted consumer surveys 
by mail to establish the reaction towards 
spun-nylon end products, including espe- 
cially footwear. These surveys place us in 
position to see spun-nylon articles from 
the customer’s point of view. We have 
found that the retail trade is very co- 
operative in pointing out faults and need- 
ed improvements. 

I would like to summarize the latest 
survey covering women purchasers of 
spun-nylon half hose in the Buffalo area, 
which is typical of previous surveys con- 
ducted in other areas. The half hose cov- 
ered im this report have been worn for a 
period of 6 to 9 months, and averaged 
about 25 wearings. 96% of the women 
stated that they would rebuy spun-nylon 
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hose for one or more reasons. Over 90% 
of the women were pleased with the way 
the socks laundered, pleased with the 
shape retention qualities, commented fav- 
orably on the appearance and style of 
the socks, claimed that spun-nylon half 
hose were very comfortable, and claimed 
the half hose were still wearable after 25 
wearings and washings. No major objec- 
tions were pointed out by this survey. This 
clearly indicates that spun nylon half 
hose are being favorably received. 

However, there is still room for im- 
provement. Customers would like im- 
proved elasticity, better fit around the an- 
kle, and greater freedom from pilling. 
Studies have been conducted lately in an 
attempt to reduce the tendency of spun 
nylon hose to pill and to improve the 
appearance of nylon hose on the wearer’s 
foot. Those of you working with spun- 
nylon articles are fully aware of these 
problems. Fortunately, we have progress 
to report on both subjects. 


PILLING.—In tackling the matting or 
pilling problem, we studied in the labora- 
tory the formation of pills om spun-nylon 
half hose and half hose representing other 
fibers. New equipment was designed and 
built to permit rapid duplication of actual 
wearing conditions. This equipment pro- 
duced the same surface on half hose in a 
few hours as that obtained by 20 days of 
actual wear-testing. By carefully observ- 
ing the formation of the pills and their 
growth in size, we learned a great deal 
about the actual mechanics of pilling and 
also observed a number of factors which 
contribute to the formation of pills. The 
results of these experiments are summar- 
ized as follows: 

(1) All fabrics knit from yarns repre- 
senting woolly types of staples 
have a tendency to pill. Some have 
a considerably stronger tendency 
to pill than others. 

(2) Pills formed on knitted fabrics rep- 
resenting weak fibers break off 
readily during wear and disappear. 
In the laboratory testing, we found 
the pills from weak fibers imbedded 
in the coarse woolen fabric used on 
the Wear tester. Because of the 
great strength of nylon, the pills 
formed on spun-nylon articles hold 
tightly to the knitted fabric. 

(3) Pills were found to form only af- 
ter the ends of the filaments are 
teased out of the spun yarns to 
exceed lengths of 14 to 3/16”. Ends 
of filaments extending less than 14” 
out of the fabric do not form 
pills, but do contribute greatly to 
good loft, coverage and hand. 

(4) Knitted fabrics containing fibers 
with round, smooth surfaces pill 
faster than those containing fibers 


with rough surfaces. Obviously 
smoothness permits longer fibers to 
be teased from a fabric. 

(5) Yarns containing low twist pill 
more readily than yarns contain- 
ing higher twist. Twist binds the 
filaments together, making it more 
difficult to tease the ends out. 

(6) Loose-fitting fabrics pill faster than 
the same fabrics held under tension. 
This emphasizes the need for bet- 
ter elasticity and better shape re- 
tention in spun-nylon half hose. 
More about this later. 

(7) Following the same line of reason- 
ing, we would expect that fabrics 
knit from yarns representing low 
denier per filament staples would 
pill more rapidly than those rep- 
resenting high denier staples, all 
other factors such as twist, finish- 
ing, etc., being equal. 

On establishing these facts and draw- 
ing the above conclusions, we set out to 
find various means of preventing the in- 
dividual filament ends from being teased 
out of fabrics knit from spun-nylon yarns. 
Only one method has been uncovered 
which does not adversely affect the qual- 
ity of the spun-nylon half hose. This meth- 
od involves the use of significantly higher 
twists than are currently being used in 
most spun-nylon machine knitting yarns. 
We have demonstrated that a twist mul- 
tiple ranging from 4 to 414 for cotton- 
spun yarns, which are later plied using 
a twist multiple of 314, gave very good 
resistance to pilling. We also have evi- 
dence indicating that, for spun-nylon yarns 
made from longer staple lengths, approxi- 
mately the same degree of twist is re- 
quired. We have not established the mini- 
mum twist for single yarns frequently 
used without plying. However, we do have 
limited data showing that slightly less 
twist is permissible for these yarns. 

You probably wonder what happens to 
the loft or coverage and the hand of 
spun-nylon yarns twists im this 
range are employed. Actually, in yarns 
spun from 1)” staple, little or no effect 
was observed in increasing the twist from 
a normal knitting twist to this level. In 
the case of yarns spun from longer sta- 
ples ranging up to 5”, there was some 
loss in coverage and loft. We do not 
consider the loss in coverage and loft to 
be too serious because it is possible to 
improve the loft through the use of 
shorter-length staples. The major portion 
of loft and coverage results from individ- 
ual filament ends protruding from the 
body of the spun Therefore, 
through the use of shorter staples, we in- 
crease the number of filament ends and 
thereby increase the loft and coverage of 
the spun yarn. 

Another method of improving the loft 


when 


yarns. 
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and coverage of spun nylon yarns is the 
use of crimp-set staple. This production 
differs from our regular crimped nylon 
staple in that the crimp has been firmly 
set in the fiber by a heat-setting procedure 
very similar to that used in preboarding 
continuous-filament nylon hose. This new 
staple does not lose crimp during the nor- 
mal carding, roving and spinning opera- 
tions, and consequently produces a loftier 
yarn than regular staple. The use of 
crimp-set staple not only improves the 
loft and coverage of spun-nylon yarns, 
but also improves the insulating value 
and the elasticity of knitted fabrics. 
Through its use, half hose can be knit 
which fit the ankle and have less tendency 
to pill, We are making only a small por- 
tion of our staple production available as 
crimp-set staple. We plan to increase the 
facilities for its production. We under- 
stand that several spinners, and at least 
one commission house, have installed 
crimp-setting equipment and are convert- 
ing our regular staple production into 
crimp-set production. This new equip- 
ment should increase the amount of crimp- 
set staple available to manufacturers. 


PREBOARDING CRIMP-SET HALF 
HOSE.—As some of you may know from 
experience, the boarding of spun-nylon 
hose made from crimp-set staple has 
proven to be a rather serious problem. 
We have demonstrated that by using a 
special skeleton half-hose form along with 
steam: at a pressure of 35 to 40 Ib. per 
sq. in., crimp-set half hose can be boarded 
to give them good counter appeal with- 
out adversely affecting loft and hand. 
The use of the skeleton half-hose form ap- 
pears to be highly desirable for several 
reasons. It has a minimum amount of 
metal surface in contact with the half 
hose. Also, it permits rapid circulation 
of the steam throughout the knitted fab- 
ric and greatly reduces the amount of 
steam and time required to bring the 
half hose up to the desired temperature. 

Unfortunately, about 99% of the equip- 
ment available in the trade today for the 
boarding of spun-nylon hose is designed 
to Operate at a maximum pressure of 30 Ib. 
per sq. in. The remaining 1% is designed 
tO Operate at a maximum pressure of 15 
Ibs. per sq. in. This equipment is not built 
to stand the steam pressure required to 
board half hose knit from our currently 
made crimp-set staple. We are now eval- 
uating new crimp-set staples in hopes of 
establishing a crimp-setting procedure that 
will permit the use of the equipment avail- 
able in the trade to board and give crimp- 
set hose the desired counter appeal. 


SUMMARY 


The characteristic properties of nylon 
staple, its strength, abrasion resistance, 
dimensional stability and kindness of 
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hand, place this fiber in the knitting trade 
on a very sound technical basis. Articles 
knit from spun-nylon yarns are being 
enthusiastically purchased by the retail 
trade and are giving very satisfactory 
service. 

The pilling of spun-nylon articles, while 
not a serious problem, is causing some 
concern. It results from the teasing of 
filament ends from the knitted fabric and 
may be controlled by increasing the twist 
in the spun yarns. The loft, coverage and 
elasticity of spun-nylon yarns can be in- 
creased by using crimp-set staple, and by 
using shorter length staple. 

Articles knit from our current crimp- 
set staple can be boarded by using steam 
at a pressure of 35 to 40 lbs. per sq. in. 

We hope soon to have a crimp-set sta- 
ple that can be satisfactorily boarded with 
equipment currently available in the trade 
to give good counter appeal. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. Neary: Can nylon be crimp-set with 
the available Selton form? 

Mr. Heckert: 1 believe it is possible, but 
the consumption of steam and the time 
required to reach the desired temperature 
would not be practical. It might be pos- 
sible, however, to rout out the metal 
from the center of the Selton form so as 
to leave only a thin edge of the form 
and thus to make it work. In my experi- 
ments I have made a special form out of 
one-eighth-inch stainless-steel welding rod, 
bent to the desired shape and reinforced 
with a couple of cross members for 
rigidity. 

Mr. Wicker: It was mentioned that some 
commission houses are installing equip- 
ment to set the crimp of an ordinary crimp 
staple. Will you please comment on the 
required conditions? 

Mr. Heckert: 1 think I have already 
indicated in the paper that we are not 
quite sure what we should be using now 
because of the problem encountered in 
boarding half hose and sweaters. We are 
trying to establish new conditions that 
will allow us to put out a product that 
can be set in the trade at steam pressures 
of 15, 20, or 25 Ibs. per sq. in. without 
changing the desirable properties of our 
current crimp-set staple. I am really dodg- 
ing the question here, but I cannot give 
you the answer for any specific set of 
conditions. If you will wait for a few 
months, we shall probably announce some- 
thing interesting, based on our -experi- 
ments conducted at the plant. 

Mr. Berger: What did you mean, Mr. 
Heckert, by the different kinds of staple 
and what is your new method of crimping 
staple? 

Mr. Heckert: I referred to only one 
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method of crimping, except that the crimp 
may be set or left unset. We take our 
regular staple and give it a treatment very 
similar to the boarding of continuous fila- 
ment half hose and convert it into crimp- 
set staple. 

Mr. Berger: Is that process similar to 
acetate crimping? 

Mr. Heckert: Yes. 

a  — 
Report of Southeastern 
Section 


HE first meeting of the year for the 
Southeastern Section was held Feb- 
ruary 25, 1950, in Talladega, Alabama. 
Dr. Leonard E. Ravich, Vice President in 
Charge of Research, Vat Craft Corpora- 
tion, discussed the new process for vat 
dyeing fabrics photochemically by the use 
of a radioactive source meterial, UA—1. 
The banquet was held in the Purefoy 
Hotel and was followed by the General 
Electric film, “Textiles Unlimited.” Ap- 
proximately 125 members and guests at- 
tended the meeting. 

S. Jack Davis, Vice Chairman of the Sec- 
tion, presided. 

Photos taken at the meeting appeared 
in the April 3rd issue of A.D.R. on page 
P221. 

Respectfully submitted, 
RICHARD E. HUDSON, Jr., Sec’y. 
a Bom 
Report of New York Section 
Meeting 
meeting of the New York Section 
was held on March 3rd at the Hotel 
Statler, New York. An informal dinner 
preceded the meeting. 

George O. Linberg and Arthur W. Etch- 
ells, National Vice Presidents, were intro- 
duced to the audience and Raymond W. 
Jacoby, Co-Chairman for the 1950 Con- 
vention, reported on progress. 

Speakers for the evening were: 

Elliot Broadbent, Manager, Glenlyon 
Print Works, “Does Management Appre- 
ciate Research?”, and J. Robert Bonnar, 
Technical Manager, General Dyestuff 
Corporation, “AATCC Research and the 
Life of Mr. Jay Box.” 

Respectfully submitted, 
NORMAN A. JOHNSON, Sec’y. 
—_ ¢— 
Spring Meeting, Mid-West 
Section 
HE Spring Meeting of the Mid-West 
Section will be held at the Hotel 
Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, on Sat- 
urday, May 6. 

The afternoon session will be concluded 
in time to allow members to listen to 
the running of the Kentucky Derby. 

The afternoon program will be pre- 
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sented by the General Electric Company. 
R. W. Beaudway of their Chicago office 
will discuss “The Modernization of Tex- 
tile Mills,” and will supplement his talk 
with the colored sound motion picture 
“Textiles Unlimited.” John Thompson, 
of their Special Products Division, 
Schenectady, New York, will describe and 
explain, with the help of the colored 
sound film “Curves of Color,” the record- 
ing photoelectric spectrophotometer. 

Dinner will be served at 6:30 p.m. 

Lee G. Johnston, of the American In- 
stitute of Laundering, Joliet, Illinois, will 
be the speaker of the evening. Mr. John- 
ston, a textile chemist, will speak on 
“Consumer Problems Relating to Textile 
Processes.” 
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Education: New Bedford Textile Institute, 
textile manufacturing; with further tex- 
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Experience: Manufacture of yarns and 
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Age 42; married; references; Southern 
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NOTICE TO AUTHORS OF PAPERS 


ANUSCRIPTS for the Proceedings 

and for other publications of the 
American Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists shall conform to the require- 
ments and standards given in this Notice, 
which was drawn up after study of similar 
notices for other journals, especially of the 
Notice in the Journal of the American 
Chemical Society. Before publication, 
manuscripts for the Proceedings shall be 
approved by the Editor, not only for 
editorial correctness according to the 
standards of this Notice, but also for 
content of technical matter. In its work, 
the Editor may enlist the aid of anony- 
mous reviewers who are selected for 
expert knowledge in particular fields. 

It is presumed that authors in study- 
ing the comments of reviewers and of the 
Editor will remember that all recommen- 
dations are made in a kindly, helpful, sym- 
pathetic manner to improve the paper in 
both literary and technical excellence. Al- 
though authors should cheerfully consider 
suggestions, they are expected to defend 
their position if justified, especially when 
strictly technical involved 
with which the authors have an intimate 
knowledge. 


matters are 


MANUSCRIPTS.—Manuscripts shall be 
typewritten double-spaced with approxi- 
mately one-inch margins on 8.5 x 11-inch 
white paper. In addition to the original, at 
least two carbon covies are required. Pages 
are to be numbered consecutively with 
Arabic numerals, and each page after the 
first shall carry the authorship at the 
very top. Tables and figures shall also be 
numbered consecutively, the tables with 
headings containing Roman numerals as 
TABLE I, TABLE II, etc., and the figures 
with Arabic numerals as Figure 1, Figure 
2, etc., appearing below the figures. The 
names of the authors and their laborator- 
ies or business connections should appear 
below the title of the paper. 

Articles appearing in the Proceedings 
in recent issues of the American Dyestuff 
Reporter will be helpful to authors as 
models of form for the typing of manu- 
scripts. 


LITERARY STYLE AND FORM OF 
PRESENTATION.—In the writing of pa- 
pers, authors are requested to observe a 
trenchant, simple style of writing directed 
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to textile chemists and colorists with at 
least an elementary knowledge of chemis- 
try, physics, mathematics, engineering, tex- 
tile processes and textile machinery. 

In the organization of the material, there 
should be one or more introductory para- 
graphs setting forth the occasion, signifi- 
cance and main objectives of the paper and 
of the method of attack. This should be 
followed by the body of the presenta- 
tion, either with discussions interspersed 
throughout this portion or with a collected 
section marked “DISCUSSION” after the 
main body of the paper. Finally, there 
shall be a brief section at the end en- 
iitled “SUMMARY” or “CONCLU- 
SIONS.” A_ sevarately written abstract 
of not over 200 words shall accompany 
every manuscript. 

Center headings should be employed 
sparingly and generally will include only 
very important section headings, such as 
“INTRODUCTION,” “EXPERIMEN- 
TAL", “DISCUSSION,” “CONCLU- 
SIONS,” and “SUMMARY.” Side head- 
ings (see third paragraph of this Notice 
for an example) shall be indented and 
run into the text to which they apply, 
and shall be separated from the para- 
graph by a period and a dash. The pub- 
lisher will print center headings in bold- 
face capitals and side headings in capitals. 


LITERATURE REFERENCES AND 
FOOTNOTES.—References to the litera- 
ture and all footnotes (except those in 
tables) shall be numbered consecutively 
with Arabic numerals in parentheses at the 
proper place in the text. Where a refer- 
ence or footnote is to be used again, the 
original number is simply repeated; this 
obviates the necessity of repeating the 
footnote or reference at the bottom of the 
page. References to the literature shall 
conform to the universal usages followed 
by Chemical Abstracts. 

The spelling and rules of punctuation 
followed in manuscripts shall be those 
found in the Merriam-Webster New Inter- 
national Dictionary; abbreviations and 
chemical formulas shall conform to Chemi- 
cal Abstracts. 


FIGURES AND GRAPHS.—Figures and 
graphs should be black line drawings on 
white drawing paper. Photographic prints 
are acceptable, preferably glossy prints on 
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double-weight paper. Duplicates should be 
available for dispatch to reviewers. Dia- 
grams and graphs should preferably be 
designed in long form to cover one column 
of print but may be two columns wide or 
the width of a full page where necessary. 
In graphs the frame and actual curves 
should be inked more heavily than the 
co-ordinate lines, and these latter should 
not be too close together. Various styles of 
broken lines are sometimes desirable to dis- 
tinguish curves. Experimental points should 
be given with small plane figures, such as 
circles, squares, diamonds or triangles. 
Numbers and legends on co-ordinate axes 
are to be lettered in the graph by the 
author. Numbers and titles of figures 
should be placed below the diagram or on 
the edge of the back. Each piece of illus- 
tration copy should bear on the margin 
or on the edge of the back the name of the 
author and the title of the paper. 


TABLES.—Tables should not be used in- 
discriminately because they are very ex- 
pensive to set up in type. They should be 
designed to be one column, two columns 
or three columns wide. Tables should be 
arranged with the view of conserving 
space; column headings should be short 
and abbreviated. Quantity designations 
shall never appear in the body of the 
table but in the headings. Tables, if pos- 
sible, should be placed in the manuscript 
where they belong rather than separately. 


GALLEY PROOFS.—Galley proofs will 
be sent to the author by the publisher for 
correction before publication. This should 
not be interpreted as an invitation to re- 
write the paper but rather as an oppor- 
tunity to correct errors. Any orders for 
reprints should be enclosed with the 
corrected proofs. 


OWNERSHIP OF COPYRIGHTS AND 
PATENTS.—AII papers presented at gen- 
eral meetings of the Association or at 
meetings of any of its local sections and 
all communications shall become the 
property of the Association. Such papers 
are not to te published elsewhere until 
they have appeared in the Proceedings 
of the Association. Papers published in 
the Proceedings are copyright by the 
Association. Any patentable disclosures 
shall of course remain the property of 
the author or authors. 
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Ralph M. Evans 


Evans to Address 
Philadelphia Section 


ALPH M. EVANS of Eastman Kodak 

Company will speak on “Seeing Light 
and Color” at the May 5th meeting of 
the Philadelphia Section to be held at 
Kugler’s Restaurant. This meeting will 
be held jointly with the Philadelphia- 
Wilmington Color Group. 

Mr. Evans was graduated from M.I.T. 
in 1928 with a B.S. in Optics and Pho- 
tography. He was employed by 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox Film Corporation from 1929 to 
1933 in color photography and process 
control work. In 1933 he went with De- 
Luxe Laboratories, Inc., New York, in 
research and control work where he re- 
mained until 1935. He joined Eastman 
Kodak in °35 and served for ten years in 
their Research Laboratories in the de- 
velopment of color processes and research 
on visual effects in photography. At pres- 
ent he is Superintendent in charge of 
color quality control of all color proc- 
esses. 

Mr. Evans, author of “An Introduction 
to Color”, is a Counsellor of the Inter- 
Society Color Council on which he rep- 
resents the Society of Motion Picture En- 
gineers. He also holds membership in 
the following organizations: Colorimetry 
Committee of the Optical Society of 
America, Color Committee of the Illu- 
minating Engineering Society, Color Com- 
mittee of the Society of Motion Picture 
Engineers, Research Executive Committee 
of Illuminating Engineering Society Re- 
search Fund, Photographic Society of 
America and American Psychological As- 
sociation. 

The abstract of Mr. Evans’ paper fol- 
lows: 

“The process of seeing is somewhat dif- 
ferent from commonly accepted notions. 
Three sciences are involved in the un- 
derstanding of its principles and charac- 
teristics. All vision of the external world 
requires light. Light is a physical phe- 
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nomenon and the principles of its action 
are described by the science of physi-. 
This light enters the eye of an indivic ial 
and affects the nerve endings on his re- 
tina. From these an electrical current is 
produced which travels back to his brain. 
This part of the subject properly falls 
in the science of physiology. Certain ef- 
fects produced in the brain follow well 
defined laws and are quite predictable in 
nature. These effects are embraced by 
the science of phychophysics. 

“After a brief discussion illustrating 
the part played in vision by these dif- 
fering types of action, the lecture is de- 
voted to a carefully illustrated discussion 
of the way in which the mind interprets 
the information so received. A  distinc- 
tion is made between form and color 
vision and it is shown that for the most 
part what we see depends as much on 
ourselves and our experiences as on the 
external reality which the light presents 
to our eyes. The discussion then turns to 
the seeing of color and in particular to 
the seeing of colored objects. By an 
extensive series of pictures it is shown 
that seeing is largely a matter of recogni- 
tion of objects with properties believed 
to be possessed by those objects. From 
this it is shown that the mind has the 
ability to see several things simultane- 
ously at the same spot. It follows that it 
is not entirely the physical or physiolog- 
ical facts which determine what we see, 
tut also to a great extent our knowledge 
of external reality as supplied by the 
mind. As the best example of this, it is 
shown how it is possible for a person 
to see simultaneously objects illuminated 
by light of a certain color and at the 
same time see the true colors of the ob- 
jects themselves. This is one of the most 
basic types of vision and yet it cannot be 
predicted from the simple physics of the 
light or the known properties of the eye. 

“The presentation is popular and non- 
technical and is illustrated by more than 
100 color slides.” 


— § — 
Membership Applications 
CORPORATE 


Atlantic Chemical Corp., 127 Prospect 
St., Passaic, N. J. 

Brook Chemical Co., Main St., Clifton, 
N. J. 

Rutherford Dye & Chemical Co., Inc., 
189 Franklin St.. New York 13, N. Y. 

Standard Hosiery Mills, Inc., P. O. Box 


820, Burlington, N. C. 
SENIOR 
Ellis Abrams—Director, Text. Research, 
Quaker Chemical Products Corp., Con- 
shohocken, Pa. Sponsors: H. H. Mosher, 
A. B. Bright, Jr. 
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Mario F. Aguilar §—Lab. Tech. & Color 
Matcher, Ben Rose Studio, Chicago, 
Ill. Sponsors: D. G. Deddo, V. C. Braun. 

John L. Ayres—Sales., E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Portland, Ore. 
Sponsors: T. D. Johnson, Jr., O. E. 
Schmidt. 

Harold W. Axe—Supt., Dye. & Finish., 
Superior Co., Inc., Piqua, Ohio. Spon- 
sors: E. L. Moore, A. G. Alexander. 

Frank P. Barrie—Sales Repres., Universal 
Winding Co., Boston, Mass. Sponsors: 
H. J. Waldron, L. E. Rossiter. 

Robert L. Beard—Assoc. Text. Engr., Ten- 
nessee Eastman Corp., Kingsport, Tenn. 
Sponsors: W. G. Faw, G. W. Hakanson. 

Alvin W. Bergeron—Asst. Supt. of Dye. 
& Finish., Celanese Corp. of America, 
Amcelle, Md. Sponsors: G. C. Ward, W. 
J. Cramer, Jr. 

Edward Berlinger—Tech. Sales., Apex 
Chemical Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Sponsors: S. M. Weinstein, M. L. Hur- 
witz. 

Robert Briganti—Technologist, U. S. Na- 
val Clothing Depot, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sponsors: J. J. Press, C. E. Deglialberti. 

Albert Brunett—Supt., Consolidated Mills, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sponsors: A. E. 
Raimo, T. H. Hart. 

Stanley J. Caforek—Clerk, New York 
Mills Div., A. D. Julliard & Co., New 
York Mills, N. Y. Sponsors: H. H. Tay- 
lor,.M. L. Davis. 

Ralph Champion, Jr.—Dyer, Pepperell 
Mfg. Co., Lindale, Ga.—Sponsors: H. 
G. Smith, T. H. McCamy. 

Shirley M. Chenier—Mgr. of Testing Lab., 
Aldens Inc., Chicago, Ill. Sponsors: 
I. M. Didier, L. E. Pratt. 

Sanford Cohen—Text. Chemical Sales., E. 
F. Drew & Co., Inc., Boonton, N. J. 
Sponsors: H. H. Pact, C. Minoff. 

Lester C. Conner—Chem. Engr., Masury 
Young Co., Charlestown, Mass. Spon- 
sors: H. L. Ortstein, H. T. Rooney. 

Hans Conrad—Gen. Mgr., Ciba Industria 
Chimica S.p.A., Milan, Italy. Sponsors: 
J. P. Bauer, E. D. Lind. 

Peter T. Daly—Foreman, Chem. Mfg. 
Plant, All-Tex Specialties Co., Appo- 
naug, R. I. Sponsors: A. H. Rant, W. J. 
Daly. 

George A. Donnelly—Proprietor, All- 
Tex Specialties Co., Apponaug, R. I. 
Sponsors: A. H. Rant, W. J. Daly. 

Henry A. Earle—Sales., U. S. Oil Co., East 
Providence, R. I. Sponsors: R. M. Eng- 
land, W. Stafford. 

John L. Eich—Salesman, General Dye- 
stuff Corp., Glen Head, N. Y. Spon- 
sors: D. O. Hamer, Jr., H. E. Hager. 

Calvin F. Embody—Mgr., Santee Print 
Works, Sumter, S. C. Sponsors: W. H. 
Jones, E. H. Grayson. 































































































































































































































































































































































































































































R. June Ericson—Instructor, Home Ec. 


Dept., Univ. of Calif. at L. A., Los An- 
geles, Calif. Sponsors: H. A. Des Marais, 
C. H. Dunker. 

Jack M. Evans—Chemist, Rockwood 
Mills, Rockwood, Tenn.—Sponsors: T. 
J. Marler, J. W. Dooley. 

Herbert Firley—Dyer, Banner Yarn Dye. 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. Sponsors: D. Wein- 
berg, C. H. A. Schmitt. 

Robert D. Fite—Foreman, Krout & Fite 
Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Sponsors: 
J. E. Fite, Jr., M. Bartholomew. 

Zussman Freeman — Text. Consultant, 
Freeman Textile Testing Service, Mal- 
den 48, Mass.—Sponsors: H. J. Wollner, 
A. J. Anderson. 

Alexander Frieden—Dir. of Research, 
Pabst Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sponsors: J. R. Bonnar, J. H. Hennessey. 

Carroll A. Gambrell—Colorist, Riegel 
Textile Corp., Ware Shoals Div., Ware 
Shoals, S. C. Sponsors: L. G. Atkins, 
3. %. Cole. 

Joseph A. Greway—Officer, R. B. Dutt 
Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sponsors: 
T. H. Hart, J. F. Tomlinson. 


George H. Hacker—Vice Pres. & Sales 
Mgr., Gaston County Dyeing Machine 


Co., Stanley, N. C. Sponsors: A. H. 
Gaede, S. L. Hayes. 
George P. Hahlweg—Chemist, Ritter 


Chemical Co., Inc., Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Sponsors: W. A. Nelson, D. O. Hamer, 
Jr. 

Norman D. Hamel—Overseer of Dye. & 
Chem. Lab., Winthrop Mills, Winthrop, 


Maine. Sponsors: M. J. Lane, J. C. 
Ricard. 

Herbert D. Harries, Jr—Chemical Dept., 
Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc., Fair 


Lawn, N. J. Sponsors: H. Wolf, H. L. 
Schwarz. 

Edmund J. Hehir—Text. Dyer, Shawmut 
Woolen Co., Stoughton, Mass. 
sors: W. H. Ogden, A. F. Costello. 


Nicholas J. Holmes—Supt. of Printing, 
J. L. Stifel & Sons, Inc., Wheeling, W. 
Va. Sponsors: C. J. Naegele, F. H. Wal- 
ker. 

Albert E. Horning—Chemist, Cluett, Pea- 
body & Co., Inc., Troy, N. Y. Sponsors: 
L. M. Miller, E. M. Eddington. 

C. B. Hunsicker—Vice Pres. in chge. of 
production, Martin Corp., Bridgeton, 
N. J. Sponsors: W. F. Fancourt, 3rd, 
W. F. Fancourt, Jr. 

Franklin Hyatt—Dyer & Druggist, Dean 
& Sherk, Lawrenceburg, Ky. Sponsors: 
H. N. Knight, A. P. Roy. 

William R. Ivey, Jr—Dyer, North Caro- 
lina Finishing Co., Salisbury, N. C. 
Sponsors: L. C. Greene, J. J. Nalls. 

Victor R. Jensen—Lab. Tech., Florence 
Thread Co., Inc., Riverside, N. J. Spon- 
sors: T. H. Hart, M. Bartholomew. 
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Mildred N. Jordan—Research Asst., The 
Ellen H. Richards Inst., State College, 
Pa. Sponsors: J. C. Sherrill, P. B. Mack. 

Joseph F. Kalina—Chemist, Collins & Aik- 
man Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. Sponsors: 
C. T. Wagner, Jr., G. S. Hiers. 

John H. Karrh—Mgr., Sales Dept., Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Rich- 
mond, Va. Sponsors: J. W. Bordner, D. 
E. Bordner, Jr. 

Samuel A. Kaswell—Plant Supt. & Pres., 
Chemitex Mfg. Corp., Clifton, N. J. 
Sponsors: E. R. Kaswell, G. Thomson. 

Frederick W. Kennedy—Dyer, Triangle 
Finishing Corp., Johnstown, N. Y. Spon- 
sors: D. O. Hamer, Jr., W. B. Broad- 
bent. 

Matthew M. Kuczek—Dyer, Atlantic Ray- 
on Corp., Providence, R. I. Sponsors: 
E. A. Kruger, W. S. Pride. 

Dominic J. Lambert—Supt. of Dyeing, 
Van Raalte Co., Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Sponsors: H. G. Gendreau, F. P. Reilly. 

Roland E. Langlois—Pres. & Director of 
Text. Research & Develop., Technical 
Service, Inc., Providence 5, R. I. Spon- 
sors: F. L. Kendall, E. Broadbent. 

Peter P. Latkovich—Chemical Finish. & 
Test., Geltman Sponging Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Sponsors: H. Gendreau, R. 
Lindenmaier. 

Donald W. Layton—Plant Asst. Supt., H. 
Warshow & Sons, Inc., Montoursville 
and Milton, Pa. Sponsors: P. Moran, D. 
Elford. 

Eric Lister—Foreman Dyer, The Watson 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., Brantford, Canada. Spon- 
sors: K. A. Lister, H. Eastwood. 

Samuel H, Loper, Jr—Text. Colorist, E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Deepwater, N. J. Sponsors: C. A. Sei- 
bert, H. S. Fish. 

Jack Lubin—Gen. Mgr., Amity Dye. & 
Finish. Co., Inc., Glendale, N. Y. Spon- 
sors: W. T. Clarke, C. A. Suthern. 

Alfred J. Ludwig—Salesman, American 
Aniline Products, Inc., New York, N. 
Y. Sponsors: J. J. Marshall, L. J. Dogin. 

William L. Manning-—Salesman, E. J. Fee- 
ley Co., Boston, Mass. Sponsors: D. H. 
Edminster, S. A. White. 

Alfred J. Mapp—Supt. of Dyeing, Carroll 
Mills, Inc., Carrollton, Ga. Sponsors: J. 
T. Bohannon, Jr., L. L. Bamberger. 

Frederick J. Massimi—Text. Dyer, Modern 
Piece Dye Works, New York, N. Y. 
Sponsors: W. H. Espelin, F. J. Peter- 
son, Jr. 

Harvey W. McJunkin—Overseer Dye. & 
Finish., State of Alabama, Kilby Prison, 
Montgomery, Ala.—Sponsors: R. J. Mc- 
Camy, T. H. McCamy. 

George J. Moffitt—Phila. Mgr., U. S. Dye- 
stuff Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. Sponsors: 
S. Aumuller, C. T. Anderson. 
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William J. Moran—Develop. Chemist, 
Calco Chemical Div., American Cyana- 
mid Co., Bound Brook, N. J. Sponsors: 
R. J. G. Schofield, L. G. Mount. 

Clinton J. Mossman—Text. Tech., High 
Rock Mills, Inc., Philmont, N. Y. Spon- 
sors: D. O. Hamer, Jr., A. J. Anderson. 

Wilfred J. Mottley—Office Mgr., Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co., Calco Chem. Div., 
New York, N. Y. Sponsors: P. J. Luck, 
L. I. Fidell. 

Hans D. Miiller—Repres., Hans Muller 
Dethlefsen, LaPaz, Bolivia, S. A. Spon- 
sor: H. E. Hager. 

Albert E. Neil, Jr—Salesman, American 
Cyanamid Co., Boston, Mass. Sponsors: 
A. F. Fiddes, J. Pilkington. 

Thomas M. Newton—Sales., American 
Aniline Products, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
Sponsors: J. H. Binns, H. I. Belton. 

Robert G. Nieman—Supt. of Dye., Bleach. 
& Dyeing, The Perry Knitting Co., 
Perry, N. Y. Sponsors: D. O. Hamer, 
Jr., E. A. Chevrette. 

Creed F. Pack—Foreman, Dye House, 
Cherokee Textile Mills, Knoxville, 
Tenn. Sponsors: G. R. Bellamy, H. A. 
Webb. 

Edward A. Peck—Salesman, American 
Aniline Products, Inc., Providence 3, 
R. I. Sponsors: E. K. Bush, H. M. Gor- 
ton, Jr. 

Peter P. Pepka—Supt., Riveredge Print- 
ers, Inc., Fall River, Mass. Sponsors: 
J. Pilkington, W. A. Lord. 

George M. Perkerson—Second Hand in 
Dye House, SeLing Hosiery Mills, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.—Sponsors: J. Anderson, J. 
O. Sweitzer. 

Rudolph E. Pohle—Lab. Asst., Eureka 
Printing Co., Clifton, N. J. Sponsors: 
E. P. Sommer, H. E. Hager. 

Michael Poster—Converter, Fabric De- 
velop. Dept., Burlington Mills Corp. of 
N. Y., New York, N. Y. Sponsors: J. 
G. Stass, G. L. Boney. 

William M. Ray—Salesman, Armour & 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. Sponsors: R. E. Hud- 
son, Jr., S. J. Davis. 

Joe Richardson—Boss Dyer, St. Mary’s 
Woolen Mfg. Co., Inc., St. Mary’s, 
Ohio. Sponsors: A. W. Lanner, B. A. 
Ryberg. 

James H. Riddle—Gen. Mgr. North Caro- 
lina Finishing Co., Salisbury, N. C. 
Sponsors: L. C. Greene, E. E. House. 

Richard W. Ross—Owner & Operator, 
Allentown Silk Dyeing Works, Allen- 
town, Pa. Sponsors: C. T. Anderson, 
T. G. Sloan. 

Frederick J. Rowe—FEastern Repres., Eaton 
Chemical & Dyestuff Co., Detroit, 
Mich. Sponsors: R. P. Cole, R. S. Mc- 
Donald. 

Joseph Satinsky—Asst. Supt. in chge. of 
Dye. & Finish., Frankford Woolen 
Mills, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sponsors: 
M. H. Klein, N. MacNeill, Jr. 
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Lucien P. Seveno—Tech. Mgr., Laconia 
French Dye. & Finish. Corp., Laconia, 
N. H. Sponsors: J. E. Ormiston, Jr., A. 
J. Carbone. 

Leo E. Sicard—Expediter, Dye. & Finish. 
Dept., Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 
Sponsors: C. A. Everett, C. L. Howarth. 

Haig Sirooni—Pres., Sirtex Printing Co., 
Inc., Old Mystic, Conn. Sponsors: C. F. 
Stokes, T. Larson. 

George W. Smith—Cloth Supt., William 
Whitman Co., Inc., Lawrence, Mass. 
Sponsors: H. Christison, C. L. Nutting. 

John R. Smith—Dyer, Florence Thread 
Co., Riverside, N. J. Sponsors: T. H. 
Hart, M. Bartholomew. 

Harold G. Sowers—Dyer, North Carolina 
Finishing Co., Salisbury, N. C. Spon- 
sors: L. C. Greene, J. J. Nalls. 

Ernest A. Stifel—Asst. Mgr., J. L. Stifel 
& Sons, Inc., Wheeling, W. Va. Spon- 
sors: T. H. Hart, J. W. Barton. 

Frank A. Stuewe—Owner, Seneca Dyers, 
Rochester, N. Y. Sponsors: C. N. Saal- 
frank, W. E. Taylor. 

Frank S. Stover—Salesman, American Ani- 
line Products, Inc., Chicago, Ill. Spon- 
sors: G. H. Goetz, L. B. MacFarland. 

Harlan G. Strong—Boss Dyer, Lacon 
Woolen Mills, Lacon, Ill. Sponsors: F. 
J. Acker, R. B. Lueg. 

Armand A. Suffoletto—Color Matching, 
Woonsocket Dyeing Co., Inc., Woon- 
socket, R. I. Sponsors: H. B. Sturtevant, 
H. F. Kilguss. 

Arthur V. Sullard—Colorist, Beattie Mfg. 
Co., Little Falls, N. J. Sponsors: C. C. 
Knights, W. Ferrazano. 

Ernest W. Thomas—Chemist, Draper 
Bros. Co., Canton, Mass.—Sponsors: M. 
Phillips Graham, A. H. Sampson. 

Birger G. F. Tornell—Colorist, Gefle 
Angrafveri A/B, Gavle, Sweden. Spon- 
sors: G. Holm, F. W. Hellmann. 

Arnold L. Troy—Chemist, E. F. Drew & 
Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. Sponsors: E. A. 
Richards, H. H. Pact. 

Arthur D. Truman—Supt. of Dyeing, 
Triangle Finishing Corp., Johnstown, 
N. Y. Sponsors: D. O. Hamer, Jr., W. 
B. Broadbent. 

Herbert K. Vogel—Mgr., Jenkins-Wright 
Co., Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. Spon- 
sors: H. A. DesMarais, O. W. Kramer, 


Je. 
Hazen A. Walker—Supt. Preparation, 
Cherokee Textile Mills, Knoxville, 


Tenn. Sponsors: G. R. Bellamy, H. A. 
Webb. 


Raymond Warner—Megr., Clearwater Fin- 
ishing Co., Clearwater, S. C. Sponsors: 
W. F. Thompson, F. H. Myers. 

David H. Wehner—Chemist & Colorist, 
Gilbert Color & Chemical Co., Long 
Island City, N. Y. Sponsors: K. L. Dor- 
man, F. L. Bume. 
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Henry A. W eil—Research Fellow, North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. C. 
Sponsors: K. S. Campbell, H. A. Ruther- 
ford. 

James A. White—Supt. of Finishing, Can- 
non Mills Co., Kannapolis, N. C. Spon- 
sors: H. Souther, I. J. Royce. 

Elmer S. W hittier—Text. Chemist, Union 
Color & Chemical Co., Boston, Mass. 
Sponsors: J. L. Barrington, W. E. La- 
tham. 

Irving J. Wolf—Text. Engr., Lisle Mills, 
Inc., Allentown, Pa. Sponsors: O. R. 
Krasley, K. H. Krasley. 

Byron M. Young—Asst. Chemist, Bach- 
mann Uxbridge Worsted Corp., Ux- 
bridge, Mass. Sponsors: R. O. Robinson, 
F. T. Snowling. 


JUNIOR 


Dominick J. Bartoluzzi, Jr—Color Mixer, 
Printex Corp. of America, Ossining, N. 
Y. Sponsors: E. Karagozian, F. J. Peter- 
son, Jr. 

Howard J. Baumeister—Foreman & Col- 
orist, Consolidated Textile Co., Windsor 
Print Works Div., North Adams, Mass. 
Sponsors: F. C. Hewitt, W. F. Deady. 

Charles G. Bennison—Sales Repres., Rit- 
ter Chemical Co., Inc., Amsterdam, N. 
Y. Sponsors: W. A. Nelson, D. O. Ha- 
mer, Jr. 

John A. Davis—Chemist, Oneida Bleach- 
ery, New York Mills, N. Y. Sponsors: 
G. R. S. Lindsay, H. J. Nichols. 

Roland E. Derby, Jr—lInstructor, Lowell 
Textile Inst., Lowell, Mass. Sponsors: 
F. J. O'Neil, J. K. Frederick, Jr. 

David H. Fields—Chemist, The American 
Thread Company, Willimantic, Conn. 
Sponsors: H. D. Corkum, H. F. Topliff. 

Lloyd R. Greenwood—Trainee, The 
Springs Cotton Mills, Grace, S. C. 
Sponsors: W. M. Housch, R. S. Strib- 
ling. 

George A. Heath—Text. Chemist, Waum- 
bec Dyeing & Finishing Co., Manches- 
ter, N. H. Sponsors: R. G. Fiddes, L. 
Gumpfe. 

Neely M. Hollis—Trainee, Springs Cot- 
ton Mills, Grace, S. C. Sponsors: W. M. 
Housch, R. S. Stribling. 

James E. Kerr—Chemist, Alco Oil & Chem- 
ical Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. Sponsors: 
A. J. Gubicza, O. B. Hager. 

Harry B. Kuntzmann—Asst. Dyer, Wa- 
verly Dyeing & Processing Co., Phila- 

delphia, Pa. Sponsors: E. R. Beigbeder, 
M. Stead. 

Louis W. LeSter—Chemist, Hendor Mills, 
Inc., Paterson, N. J. Sponsors: G. Wise- 
man, A. A. Caddey. 

Juan E. Lira—Salesman, Soc. Industrial 
de Colorantes §S.A., Huerfanos 1370, 
Santiago, Chile. Sponsors: A. F. Klein, 
M. J. Babey. 
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Thomas D. MacLane—Lab. Asst., Franklin 
Process Co., Providence, R. I. Spon- 
sors: R. W. Joerger, H. B. Sturtevant. 

George B. McCulloch—Text. Chemist, 
American Cyanamid Co., Calco Chem- 
ical Div., Bound Brook, N. J. Spon- 
sors: L. A. Fluck, R. M. Fischer. 

Charles P. Moore, Jr—Research Dye 
Chemist, American Thread Co., Willi- 
mantic, Conn. Sponsors: H. D. Corkum, 
H. F. Topliff. 

Lawrence W. Patriquin—Asst. Chemist, 
Bryant Chemical Corp., North Quincy, 
Mass. Sponsors: J. A. Bryant, Jr., J. W. 
Bryant. 

Robert P. Rhodes—Lab. Tech., Florence 
Thread Co., Riverside, N. J. Sponsors: 
T. H. Hart, M. Bartholomew. 

William E. Rooks—Chemist, Pepperell 
Mfg. Co., Pepperell, Ala.—Sponsors: 
R. W. Price, C. B. Ray. 

Allen J. Rooney—Sales. & Chemist, Al- 
rose Chemical Co., Providence, R. I. 
Sponsors: M. Weisterg, A. Darbey. 

Leon B. Rosenblatt—Text. Converter & 
Tech., Menke Lieberman, New York, 
N. Y. Sponsors: H. P. Baumann, C. 
Minoff. 

Joe E. Spearman—Develop. Chemist & 
Engr., Peerless Woolen Mills, Rossville, 
Ga. Sponsors: C. A. Jones, J. L. Taylor. 

Paul M. Smith—Asst. Dyer, H. Warshow 
& Sons, Inc., Milton, Pa. Sponsors: P. 
Moran, D. Elford. 

Raymond L. Tribelhorn—Chemist, Dye 
Research Lab., The American Thread 
Co., Williamantic, Conn. Sponsors: H. 
D. Corkum, H. F. Topliff. 

John Walton, Jr—Dyer, Princeton Knit- 
ting Mill, Watertown, Conn. Sponsors: 
P. W. Reeves, C. E. Jeremiah. 

John Wilson—Sales Trainee, General Dye- 
stuff Corp., Providence, R. I. Sponsors: 
J. R. Bonnar, H. E. Hager. 

Valentine Winkelman, Jr.—Asst. Overseer 
of Dyeing, Riegel Textile Corp., Trion, 
Ga. Sponsors: C. P. Gordon, Jr., P. 
Davis. 


ASSOCIATE 


Ricardo L. Alonzo—Ciba Uruguaya S.A., 
Maldonado 1220, Montevideo, Uruguay. 

Sheikh M. Anwar—M/S Overland Trad- 
ing Agency, Karachi, Pakistan. 

Carl B. Bennett—Sales Engr., Catalin 
Corp. of America, New York, N. Y. 
Marcy Bobrow—Mgr., Chemical & Dye 
Dept., Crescent Chemical Co., Inc., New 

York, N. Y. 

Hugh G. Brown—Asst. Chemist, Riegel 
Textile Corp., Trion, Ga. 

Fred H. Buck—Indust. Sales Mgr., Ultra 
Chemical Works, Inc., Paterson, N. J. 

Eugene R. Chadwick—Yarn Tech., The 
Bamberger-Reinthal Co., Cleveland, O. 


Daniel P. Collins—Text. Chemist, The 


Derby Co., Lawrence, Mass. 
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John W. Cunningham—Chem. Engr., F. 
C. Huyck & Sons, Rensselaer, N. Y. 
Shiavax K. Dadabhoy—Tech. Mgr., Para- 
mount Dyes & Chemicals Ltd., Kara- 

chi, Pakistan. 

Willy Dolder—Merchant, Bubeck & Dol- 
der, Basle, Switzerland. 

Raymond K. Gilmore—Salesman, 
Chemical Works, Paterson, N. J. 

James T. Hall, Jr—Salesman, F. H. Ross 
& Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Theodore J. Hamilton—Tech. Repres., 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

George C. Harkins—Salesman, Amalga- 
mated Chemical Corp., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Mason Hayek—Research Chemist, E. I. 
duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Julius S. Magid—Leather & Fabric Dye 
Manufacturer, The Magidiz Co., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Harold P. Mansfield—Supt., J. W. Wood 
Elastic Web Co., Stoughton, Mass. 
Eugene F. McCorsley—Colorist, 

Text. Corp., Trion, Ga. 

Arthur T. McDowell—Salesman, Solvay 
Sales Div., Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Hawkins H. Menefee—Production Supt., 
The Holmen Co., Frisco, Texas. 

Mario Menetto—Head Colorist, Tintoria 
tops-matasse, Torino, Italy. 

Dinshaw A, Merchant—Chemist, 
Mills Ltd., Parel, Bombay, India. 

Henry L. Pero—Asst. Professor, Lowell 
Textile Inst., Lowell, Mass. 

Charles H. Ratterree, Jr—Chemist & 
Sales., Blackman Uhler Co., Inc., Spar- 
tanburg, S. C. 

John S. Savage—Megr., Bleachery, Clark 
Thread Co., Albany, Ga. 

Howard M. Smith—Sales., National Starch 
Products, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 

Boyd F. Vaughan—Salesman, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Arthur C. Waldron—Tech. Sales., Textile 
Aniline & Chemical Co., 
Mass. 


Ultra 


Riegel 





Tata 


Lawrence, 


STUDENT 


Charles §. Baker, I1I—Institute of Textile 
Technology. Sponsor: G. H. Coleman. 
George M. Bryant—Institute of Textile 
Technology. Sponsor: G. H. Coleman. 
Barton L. Hinkle—Institute of Textile 
Technology. Sponsor: G. H. Coleman. 
Claude F. Hughes, Jr.—Institute of Textile 
Technology. Sponsor: G. H. Coleman. 
Elvan E. Hutchison—Institute of Textile 
Technology. Sponsor: G. H. Coleman. 
Joseph S. James, Jr—tnstitute of Textile 
Technology. Sponsor: G. H. Coleman. 
Charles B. Palmer—Institute of Textile 
Technology. Sponsor: G. H. Coleman. 
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Proceedings of the American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists 


Norman W. Touchette—Institute of Tex- 
tile Technology. Sponsor: G. H. Cole- 
man. 

Wallace O. Wilson—Institute of Textile 
Technology. Sponsor: G. H. Coleman. 

Norman F. Young—lInstitute of Textile 
Technology. Sponsor: G. H. Coleman. 

Harold A. Bailey—Alabama Polytechnic 
Inst. Sponsor: J. C. Farrow. 

Hugh W. Barrow—Alabama Polytechnic 
Inst. Sponsor: J. C. Farrow. 

Rama M. Ellis, Jr.—Alabama Polytechnic 
Inst. Sponsor: J. C. Farrow. 

Truman E. Thomas—Alabama Polytechnic 
Inst. Sponsor: J. C. Farrow. 

Hosea V. Atkinson—Georgia Inst. of 
Technology. Sponsor: C. A. Jones. 
Walter C. Champion—Georgia Inst. of 
Technology. Sponsor: C. A. Jones. 
George A. Wright, 11I—Georgia Inst. of 
Technology. Sponsor: C. A. Jones. 
Bertram Blechman—Philadelphia Textile 

Inst. Sponsor: P. Theel. 

Charles J. Kokron—Philadelphia Textile 
Inst. Sponsor: P. Theel. 

James E, Norton—Philadelphia Textile 
Inst. Sponsor: P. Theel. 

Mary E. Boys—Rhode Island School of 
Design. Sponsor: H. B. Sturtevant. 

Roland R. Brassard—Rhode Island School 
of Design. Sponsor: H. B. Sturcevant. 

Leonard W eissbein—Rhode Island School 
of Design. Sponsor: H. B. Sturtevant. 

Georges Desnoyers—St. Hyacinthe Textile 
School. Sponsor: G. R. Boule. 

James H. Kennedy, I11—Mass. Inst. of 
Technology. Sponsor: E. R. Schwarz. 
James P. Morgan—North Carolina State 
College. Sponsor: H. A. Rutherford. 
Remzi Pensoy—North Carolina State Col- 

lege. Sponsor: H. A. Rutherford. 
Edward Arnold—Lowell 
Sponsor: E. E. Fickett. 
David H,. Abrahams—Lowell Textile Inst. 
Sponsor: E. E. Fickett. 


Textile Inst. 





George L. Baxter—Lowell Textile Inst. 
Sponsor: E. E. Fickett. 
Howard C. Cobin—Lowell Textile Inst. 


Sponsor: E. E. Fickett. 
William M. Copley—Lowell Textile Inst. 
Sponsor: E. E. Fickett. 
Harry J. Demas—Lowell 
Sponsor: E. E. Fickett. 
Harvey M. Fishman—Lowell Textile Inst. 
Sponsor: E. E. Fickett. 

Milton H. Gladstone—Lowell Textile Inst. 
Sponsor: E. E. Fickett. 

Robert M. Greenberg—Lowell 
Inst. Sponsor: E. E. Fickett. 


Textile Inst. 





Textile 

George A. Scagos—Lowell Textile Inst. 
Sponsor: E, E. Fickett. 

Robert L. Wilkey—Bradford Durfee Tech. 
Inst. Sponsor: J. Watters. 

George C. Aumick—New York State Inst. 
of Applied Arts & Sciences. Sponsor: 
L. A. Henry. 
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Louis A. Bein—New York State Inst. of 
Applied Arts & Sciences. Sponsor: L, 
A. Henry. 

Remo M. Bonifazi—New York State Inst, 
of Applied Arts & Sciences. Sponsor: 
L. A. Henry. 

John A. Caradonna—New York State 
Inst. of Applied Arts & Sciences. Spon- 
sor: L. A. Henry. 


CALENDAR 


COUNCIL 


Meetings: June 9 (Montreal, Que.) Sept. 28- 
30 (Portsmouth, N. H. Convention) Nov. 17 
(New York). 


NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 


1950: September 26 to 30, Portsmouth, N. H 
1951: October 18 to 20. Statler, New York 
1952: Boston 


HUDSON-MOHAWK SECTION 


Meetings: May 19 (General Aniline Works, 
Renssalaer, N. Y.), June 23 (Annual Outing, 
Shaker Ridge Country Club, Albany, N. Y.), 
Sept. 15 (Albany), Oct. 20 (Utica), Dec. 8 
(Albany), Jan. 19, 1951 (Albany), Mar. 16, 1951 
(Albany),May 11, 1951 (Albany), June 22, 1951 
(Annual Outing). 


MID-WEST SECTION 


Meeting: May 6 (Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wisc.), June 17—Annual Outing—Lake Lawn 
Lodge, Delavan, Wisc., October 28—Chicago, IIL 


NEW YORK SECTION 


Meetings: May 5 (Kohler’s Swiss 
Rochelle Park, N. J.), June 16—Outing. 


Chalet, 


NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND SECTION 


Meeting: May 19 (Merrimac C. C., Methuen, 


Mass.) 


PHILADELPHIA SECTION 


Meetings: May 5 (Kugler’s, Philadelphia), 
June 9 (Annual Outing, Torresdale-Frankford 
Country Club, Philadelphia), October 28 (Meet- 
ing-in-Miniature, Philadelphia Textile Institute), 
December 8, January 17, 1951. 


PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE 


STUDENT CHAPTER 
Meeting: May 24. 


INSTITUTE 


PIEDMONT SECTION 

Meetings: June 30-July 1 (Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S. C.), October 28 (Charlotte, N.C.) 
RESEARCH COMMITTEE 

Meetings: June 9 


(Portsmouth, N. 
York). 


(Montreal, Que.), Sept. 
H., Convention), Nov. 17 (New 


RHODE ISLAND SECTION 


Meetings: May 26 (Johnson’s Commodore 
Room, Providence, R. I.) October 27 (Provi- 
dence Engineering Society Hall) November 17 
(Johnson’s Commodore Room). 


SOUTH CENTRAL SECTION 


Meetings: May 20 (Hotel Patten, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.) August 18-19 (Summer Outing— 
Read House—Hotel Patten, Chattanooga Coun- 
try Club—Chattanooga, Tenn.). 


SOUTHEASTERN SECTION 
Meetings: May 27 (Columbus, Ga.), Sept 23 
(LaGrange, Ga.) Dec. 9 (Atlanta, Ga.). 
WESTERN NEW ENGLAND SECTION 
Meetings: May 26 (Waverly Inn, Cheshire, 


Conn.) June 23 (Outing at Wallingford, Conn. 
Country Club). 
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TRADE NOTES e 


Tagliabue Recorder and Humidity 
Controller 


@ New Tag Instrument 


An instrument which records and auto- 
matically controls humidity has been an- 
nounced by the Western Electrical Instru- 
ment Corporation, 614 Frelinghuysen Ave- 
nue, Newark 5, N. J., manufacturer of 
Tagliabue and Weston instruments. Util- 
izing the psychrometric wet and dry bulb 
principle, the controller automatically 
regulates the wet-bulb (relative-humidity) 
depression for which it is set, regardless of 
fluctuations in the dry-bulb temperature. 

Two pens operate on a circular 10-inch 
chart, simultaneously recording the dry- 
bulb temperature and the wet-bulb depres- 
sion. The flow of the humidifying agent, 
moisture, steam or oil fog, is regulated by 
a valve which is operated by the control 
instrument. Tagliabue developed this con- 
trol system for all process industries and 
utilities requiring precise humidity con- 
trol. For applications involving gas, such 
as the saturation of natural gas in the 
main, tars can be clamped on the case of 
the instrument, to make it gas-tight. De- 
scriptive literature is available from the 
Weston company. 


@ Helmus to Head “Council” 
Committee 


The Board of Directors of the Silk & 
Rayon Printers & Dyers Association of 
America has appointed a “public rela- 
tions” committee headed by Weldon G. 
Helmus, vice-president of the Fair Lawn 
Finishing Company, Fair Lawn, N. J. to 
study ways and means of furthering es- 
tablishment of an inclusive council for 
the rayon industry according to a report 
by Howard J. Fletcher, executive vice- 
president of the association. 
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The main functions of the committee at 
the outset will be to draw plans for bring- 
ing the functions of dyers, printers and 
finishers in contributing quality to fabrics 
and garments to the public attention. 

Joseph Seyer of Seyer Silk Dyeing & 
Finishing Company, Chairman of the 
Board of the association, will act as vice- 
chairman of the committee. Members in- 
clude Fred Kern of F. P. Maupai Dyeing 
Co., association director, and V. C. McCol- 
lum, president of the Allentown Convert- 
ing Works. Dean Lewis of Colonial Piece 
Dye Works, association president, and 
Mr. Fletcher are members ex-officio. David 
L. Benetar of Nordlinger, Riegelman & 
Benetar, association counsel, and Joseph 
F. Wildebush, association industrial rela- 
serve in advisory 


tions director, will 


capacities. 


e TRI Organizational Moves 


The over-all direction of all operational 
functions of Textile Research Institute, 
Inc. has been vested in the Director of 
Research, Dr. John H. Dillon, it was an- 
nounced by A. G. Ashcroft, President of 
the Institute. Certain functions of the 
New York office will be transferred to 
Princeton. The Publications Department 
will continue in New York under Julian 
S. Jacobs as Director, who also will be in 
charge of the New York office. Financial 
control and final policy decisions will re- 
main with the elected officers and mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors. 

“This move,” said Mr. Ashcroft, “is in 
line with the Institute’s policy of gradual 
development of the organization to keep 
pace with its steady growth and increase 
in scope of activities. In addition to or- 
ganizational soundness, the plan offers 
definite improved effi- 
ciency and economy of operations.” 


possibilities of 


This action is the result of the gradual 
development during the past two years 
of a pattern of organizational operation 
in which the several divisions of Institute 
activities have gradually teen brought to- 
gether into a team co-ordinating with the 
Research Department at Princeton under 
the direction of Dr. Dillon. He will main- 
tain the present close association between 
the Institute and Princeton University, 
of which he is a member of the faculty in 
the Department of Chemistry, and will 
continue as Director of Research of The 
Textile Foundation and of the Institute. 
Assumption of the new duties by Dr. 
Dillon will 
role of Dr. James H. Wakelin as Asso- 


necessarily emphasize the 


ciate Director of Research. 
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PRODUCTS 


Kuljian Continuous Rayon Spinning and 
Processing Machine 


@ New Rayon Machine 


A new continuous rayon spinning and 
processing machine is ready to be placed 
on the market by its inventor, Harry A. 
Kuljian, a Philadelphia engineer. 

The most startling reports on the Kul- 
jian machine state that a process which 
now takes from four to five days by the 
customary “pot-spinning” method—from 
the viscose solution to the finished yarn 
bobbin—is 


on the completed in 31 


minutes. 


The finished yarn is said to be more 
uniform, of superior quality, better for 
dyeing, and easily adapted by simple con- 
trols to any desired combination of prop- 
erties for varying types of yarn to meet 
specific needs. 

The versatile new machine can reported- 
ly produce a filament finer than one 
denier and with a few changes, turn out 
automobile tire cord of the toughest 
quality. 

Thé machine aims toward lower prices 
on all products using rayon—including 
automobile tires. The inventor claims 
the following money-saving advantages 
for it: less capital investment, less plant, 
less time for installation, cheaper main- 
tenance, lower production cost, less han- 
dling, greater output per spindle, elimi- 
nation of damaged yarn, higher quality 
yarn at less cost, quicker change-over 
for varying types of yarn, less cost and 
less trouble for plant expansion, and 
more efficiency in the subsequent stages 
of manufacture of rayon products. 


The machine is reported especially 
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adaptable for use in existing rayon manu- 
facturing plants currently producing yarn 
or staple fiber, if it is desired to change 
such production to continuous filament 
yarn. By coupling the Kuljian Machine 
to present viscose-producing equipment, 
continuous filament yarn can be _ pro- 
duced, it is stated. 

Working with Mr. Kuljian, a staff of 
chemical engineers, mechanical engineers 
and experienced specialists in rayon man- 
ufacturing and application, have tested 
and improved this machine for several 
years.,As a result of their efforts, a pilot 
plant demonstrating the Kuljian process 
is now operating in the Kuljian Corpo- 
ration’s headquarters in Philadedphia. An 
invitation is extended to interested par- 
ties to visit the plant at any time. 

The Kuljian machine will continuously 
spin and process yarn in one operation 
from the coagulating bath to the packaged 
yarn for the textile trade, it is reported. 
As each machine is a complete, continu- 
ous spinning and processing unit in its 
entirety, multiples may be arranged in 
the plant in “banks”, according to the 
available area for practical operation. 

Inquiries for further information 
should be addressed to The Kuljian Cor- 
poration, 1200 North Broad Street, Phil- 
adelphia 21, Pennsylvania. 


@ Du Pont Film Department 
Appointment 


The appointment of Arlington Kuns- 
man as assistant general manager of the 
Du Pont Company’s newly-created . Film 
Department has been announced by 
Donald F. Carpenter, recently designated 
general manager. Mr. Kunsman, who is 
presently manager of the Cellophane Di- 
vision of the company’s Rayon Depart- 
ment, assumed his new duties when the 
new department was activated on April 1. 

Mr. Kunsman, a native of Flicksville, 
Pa., was graduated from The Pennsyl- 
vania State College in 1916 with a bache- 
lor of science degree in chemistry. He 
went to work for Du Pont as a chemist at 
the Carney’s Point, N. J., smokeless pow- 
der plant. 

The Film Department reportedly will 
be the primary agency in the Du Pont 
Company for handling non-photographic 
film, including plain and moistureproof 
cellophane, cellulose acetate film, poly- 
thene film, cellulose sponges and sponge 
yarn, and “Cel-O-Seal” cellulose bands. 


@ Publications of the N.B.S. 


The following are publications of the 
National Bureau of Standards. Copies 
may be obtained at listed prices from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 
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RP2038 

Physical Properties of Sixty API-NBS 
Hydrocarbons, Alphonse F. Forziati and 
Frederick D. Rossini, 4 pp., 5 cents. The 
results of measurements of refractive in- 
dex, density, and boiling point of 60 hy- 
drocarbons are presented. 

As part of the work of the American 
Petroleum Institute Research Project 6 on 
the fractionation, analysis, purification, 
and properties of hydrocarbons, measure- 
ments are being made of physical proper- 
ties of the API - NBS series of highly 
purified hydrocarbons. 

RP2031 

Infrared Absorption Spectra of the 
Liquid Butenes and 1,3-Butadiene, E. Gar- 
roll Creitz and Francis A. Smith, 11 pp., 
10 cents:—The spectra obtained from 
these samples provide data for the analysis 
of liquid plant streams by spectrometric 
methods. 

The vapors were put under sufficient 
pressure to liquefy them at room tempera- 
ture. Spectra of the same samples in the 
vapor phase have beem recorded and pre- 
sented for comparison. 


@ United States Testing 
Certified Laboratory of 
N.S.T.C. 


The United States Testing Company, 
Inc., Hoboken, N. J., announces that it 
has met the requirements of the National 
Safe Transit Committee and has been ap- 
pointed a “Certified Laboratory” by this 
group, which is sponsored by the Porce- 
lain Enamel Institute, Washington, D. C. 

The National Safe Transit Committee 
was established for the purpose of initi- 
ating a practical program for reducing 
damage to packaged artcles during han- 
dling and while in transit. The problems 
of vibration and impact have long been a 
source of concern to American industries. 
Now manufacturers in the East have 
available the services of a modern well 
equipped latoratory that is able to con- 
duct all tests prescribed by the Safe Transit 
Committee’s Projects I and IA, the com- 
pany states. 

The United States Testing Company 
also offers a consultation service to pro- 
vide recommendations for the improve- 
ment of packaging and packaging ma- 
terials to meet the National Safe Transit 
Committee’s shipping requirements. 


@ PTI Alumni “Cruise” 


The Forty-Ninth Annual “Cruise” of 
the Alumni Association of the Philadel- 
phia Textile Institute will be held Fri- 
day, June 2, 1950 at the Manufacturers’ 
Golf and Country Club, Oreland, Mont- 
gomery County, Pa. Annual meeting 11:00 
A.M. Dinner 7:00 P.M. D.S.T. 
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William H. Hughes 
@ PTI Department Head 


Professor William H. Hughes, former 
Athletic Director, has been appointed head 
of the Chemistry and Dyeing Department 
at Philadelphia Textile Institute, succeed- 
ing Professor Percival Theel who has been 
appointed Coordinator of Research. 

Professor Hughes is a graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania and the Phila- 
delphia College of Pharmacy and Science. 
At various times he held teaching posi- 
tions at these schools as well as Drexel. 
He was associated with the Philadelphia 
Quartermaster Devot and held positions 
as a petroleum engineer. He joined PTI 
in 1944. Professor Hughes is a member 
of the American Chemical Society, having 
served as chairman of several committees 
of the Philadelphia Section and a mem- 
ber of the Micro-chemical and Analytical 
Division, serving as Director of the Phila- 
delphia group. Other memberships _in- 
clude A.A.T.C.C., Alpha Chi Sigma, Phi 
Delta Chi, Phi Psi, and the Engineers 
Club of Philadelphia. 


@ Hardesty Co. Appoints New 
Representative 


W. C. Hardesty Co., Inc., manufactu- 
rers of fatty acid products, have an- 
nounced the appointment of William E. 
Phillips, Inc., as their Chicago represen- 
tative. W. C. Hardesty Co., Inc., will con- 
tinue to carry warehouse stocks in Chi- 
cago from which deliveries can be made 
immediately. 


@ Caustic Soda Booklet 


“Mathieson Caustic Soda,” a new 48- 
page book, is now available to caustic 
users throughout the industry. 

Fully illustrated and printed in two 
colors, it covers phases connected with the 
manufacture, economics, properties, han- 
dling and application of this product. 

Requests for the book should be ad- 
dressed to Mathieson Chemical Corpora- 
tion, Mathieson Building, Baltimore 3, 
Maryland. 
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Autodynamograph Breaking Strength 
Tester 


e@ Automatic Yarn Testing 
and Recording 


American Textile Engineering, Inc., Ar- 
lington, N. J., has announced the “Auto- 
dinamografo”, an automatic yarn testing 
and recording machine for breaking 
strength and elongation. The Autodina- 
monografo, once started, will make 70 
tests from 7 different bobbins and record 
each of them, it is stated. Furthermore, 
after the machine stops at the completion 
of the 70th test the chart will reveal at 
a glance the average of the breaking 
strength of all seventy tests. 

Once the Autodinamografo has teen 
set in motion all further operations are 
reportedly performed automatically with- 
out the help of an operator. This newest 
testing device is said to give the highest 
possible accuracy, save many hours of 
time for the same number of tests and 
deliver simultaneously a written docu- 
ment of all seventy tests and their aver- 
age. 

The Autodinamografo will be shown in 
operation at the Textile Machinery Ex- 
hitition, booths No. 603-604. 


@ Theme of National 
Chemical Exposition 


“A Half Century of Chemical Progress” 
will be the theme of the Sixth National 
Chemical Exposition sponsored by the 
Chicago Section of the American Chemical 
Society to be held in the Chicago Coliseum 
Sept. 5th thru 9th. According to Dr. Mar- 
vin C. Rogers, Director of Research for 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons, Chairman of the 
Exposition Committee, this theme will be 
carried out in all phases of the Exposi- 
tion. 

Among exhibits being planned are: the 
history of the development of those phases 
of chemistry which led to the release of 
atomic energy, the development of impor- 
tant industrial processes and equipment, 
the development of chemical research or- 
ganizations and research instruments, and 
the birth and development of entirely new 
industries as a result of chemical research. 

Educational features will include an ex- 
hibit of chemical text books, biographies 
and scientific contributions of outstanding 
chemists of the first half of the twentieth 
century, and the growth of chemistry as 
a profession. 
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A continuous showing of industrial 
movies will be held as well as “Chemical 
Trail Blazers”. These displays reveal the 
latest discoveries, ideas, applications, and 
developments in the chemical field. How- 
ever, encouragement will be given to 
exhibits which also conform to the half 
century of chemical progress theme. 


@e Truslow New U. S. Rubber 
Supervisor 

Neal Truslow has been appointed super- 
vis. > of product development for United 
States Rubber Company’s textile division 
development department, it was an- 
nounced by S. H. Sherman, development 
manager of the company’s textile division 
Mr. Truslow, a native of Chestertown, 
Md., is a graduate of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity im chemical engineering and was 
formerly with Chicopee Manufacturing 
Corporation, where he was engaged in 
textile research. He is a member of the 
American Institute of Chemical Engineer- 
ing and the American Association of Tex- 
tile Chemists and Colorists. 

He will have his headquarters at the 
company’s new textile research labora- 
tories in Winnsboro, S. C., which will 
open in the near future and will be re- 
sponsible for the textile division’s new 
product development other than Asbeston. 
His duties will also include the direction 
of the chemical laboratory at Winnsboro. 


@ Clark Thread Fellowship 
Awards 


Three Fellowships for graduate study 
and research in the field of textile tech- 
nology are being offered to holders of 
Bachelor’s Degrees from accredited schools 
in Chemical Engineering and other branch- 
es of science. The awards are made on the 
basis of academic performance and pro- 
fessional promise. Winners receive $1800 
per academic year which will pay for 
tuition and a large share of living ex- 
penses at The Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

The Clark Thread Company makes these 
awards available to stimulate an interest 
in technical training to supply the need 
for scientifically trained personnel for the 
thread industry of the United States. 

Winners of 1949 Fellowship awards 
are: J. H. O'Neill, Jr. who is a candidate 
for Doctor of Science Degree in Chemical 
Engineering, S. Backer who is pursuing 
work leading to a Doctorate of Science 
Degree in Mechanical Engineering, and R. 
E. Seaman who is working under a special 
faculty committee toward a Doctor of 
Science Degree in the field of Fibrous 
High Polymers. 

Inquiries may be sent to Dean of the 
Graduate School, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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Reeve K. Biggers 


@ Biggers Appointed Sales 
Manager 


Appointment of Reeve K. Biggers as 
sales manager of the Fiberglas Textile 
Products Division, has been announced 
by J. H. Thomas, vice president of Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corporation and gen- 
eral manager of the Textile Products Di- 
vision, 16 East 56th Street. The position 
had teen unfilled since the division was 
created a year ago. 

Mr. Biggers joined Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corporation in 1946, following 
graduation from Yale University and 
four years service in the U. S. Navy where 
he attained the rank of Lieutenant Com- 
mander. 

Mr. Thomas also announced the pro- 
motion of Fred F. Sampson, Jr., as man- 
ager of the Electrical Sales Division and 
the appointment of Richard J. Lasko as 
manager of electrical apparatus sales, and 
George H. Sherrard as manager of wire 
and cable insulation sales. 

Ludlow King was named to succeed Mr. 
Biggers as manager of the Fiberglas Wash- 
ington office, according to an announce- 
ment in Toledo by Ben S. Wright, vice 
president and general sales manager. Mr. 
King, a West Point graduate and former- 
ly a lieutenant colonel in the Chemical 
Warfare Service, since 1945 has been a 
member of the Fiberglas sales staff in 
Washington, where he served as manager 
of services to the federal government. He 
will continue in that capacity, in addi- 
tion to his new duties as Washington 
branch manager. 


@ Warrington Appointed by 
Turbo 


Turbo Machine Company, Lansdale, Pa., 
manufacturers of boarding and preboard- 
ing equipment, have announced the ap- 
pointment of F. W. Warrington Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C., as their Southern Represen- 
tative. F. W. Warrington and George 
Dudley, of the latter firm, recently spent 
several days studying manufacturing op- 
erations at the Turbo plant in Lansdale. 
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@ International Chemical 
Conclave 


Outstanding chemists and chemical en- 
gineers from more than thirty countries 
will assemble in New York in Septem- 
ber, 1951, to participate in the largest 
international chemical conclave in_his- 
tory, it is announced by Dr. Ernest H. 
Volwiler, president of the American Chem- 
ical Society, which will celebrate its dia- 
mond jubilee at that time. 


Both the Sixteenth Conference of the 
International Union of Pure and Applied 
Chemistry and the Twelfth International 
Congress of Pure and Applied Chemistry 
will convene following the seventy-fifth 
anniversary meeting of the American 
Chemical Society, scheduled for the week 
of September 2, according to Dr. Vol- 
wiler, who is executive vice-president of 
Akbott Laboratories, North Chicago, III. 

At the 1951 meeting, the Union will 
meet in New York om September 8 and 
9, and in Washington on September 14 
and 15, as well as September 16 if neces- 
sary. The Washington session will en- 
able the delegates to take part in the 
fiftieth anniversary celebration of the 
founding of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards. 

The Twelfth International Congress of 
Pure and Applied Chemistry, to be held 
in New York September 10 through 13, 
1951, will be of special importance be- 
cause it will be the first postwar meeting 
at which the full development of wartime 
and early postwar research can be dis- 
cussed. 

This combination of international meet- 
ings will be the first of its kind in the 
United States since 1912, although the 
International Union met in Washington 
in 1926 when the American Chemical 
Society marked its golden jubilee. 

Dr. James Bryant Conant, president of 
Harvard University and a former pro- 
fessor of chemistry there, has been named 
honorary president of the Twelfth Inter- 
national Congress, at which world prog- 
ress in every field of chemical science and 
technology will ke reported. The Con- 
gress is held every four years to enable 
leaders in the various branches of chem- 
istry and chemical engineering to ex- 
change information. 

The International Union, which meets 
every two years to set uniform chemical 
standards for scientists and engineers 
throughout the world, will decide ques- 
tions of nomenclature, atomic weights, 
and the like. Dr. Hugo R. Kruyt of The 
Hague, The Netherlands, is president of 
the Union. 


Professor Arthur B. Lamb of Harvard, 
recently retired editor of the Journal of 
the American Chemical Society, has been 
appointed chairman of the committee on 
organization for both the Congress and 
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the International Union meeting. The two 
international sessions will be sponsored 
by the Division of Chemistry and Chem- 
ical Technology, National Research Coun- 
cil, of which Professor D. Albert Noyes 
Jr. of the University of Rochester is chair- 
man. 

Dr. Harry L. Fisher, retired director of 
organic chemical research for U. S. Indus- 
tial Chemicals, Inc., has been placed in 
active charge of planning for the meet- 
ings as an administrative assistant in 
the Division of Chemistry and Chemical 
Technology, with offices in the National 
Academy of Sciences Building in Wash- 
ington. 

Other members of the Committee on 
Organization are Gaston DuBois of St. 
Louis, retired vice-president of the Mon- 
santo Chemical Company; Dr. Gustav Eg- 
loff of Chicago, director of research of 
the Universal Oil Products Company; 
Dr. Walter J. Murphy of Washington, 
American Chemical Society editor; Dr. 
Foster D. Snell of New York, president 
of Foster D. Snell, Inc., and Dr. Edward 
R. Weidlein of Pittsburgh, director of the 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research. 

A $250,000 drive has been launched by 
a special finance committee headed by 
Dr. Weidlein to help meet the ccsts of 
the American Chemical Society jubilee 
program and the international meetings, 
which are expected to exceed consider- 
ably the money obtained from registra- 
tion fees. 

Assisting Dr. Weidlein in the $250,000 
appeal are Dr. Gustavus J. Esselen of Bos- 
ton, president of the Esselen Research Cor- 
poration; Dr. Harry B. McClure of New 
York, vice-president of the Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Corporation; Walter A. 
Schmidt of Los Angeles, president of the 
Western Precipitation Corporation, and 
Dr. Charles Allen Thomas of St. Louis, 
executive vice-president of the Monsanto 
Chemical Society and chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the American Chem- 
ical Society. 

Many of the visiting chemists and chem- 
ical engineers will attend the diamond 
jubilee meeting of the American Chem- 
ical Society, which will be the Society’s 
120th national meeting. Colorful cere- 
monies at which the foreign representa- 
tives will present greetings from their 
own national societies will form an im- 
portant part of the jubilee program. 


@ Leather Department at 
Lowell Textile 


A Department of Leather Engineering 
has been established at Lowell Textile In- 
stitute and will be ready to admit students 
in September 1950. 

In announcing the inauguration of the 
new course, Kenneth R. Fox, President 
of the Institute, made known that the 
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project had been in the planning stage 
for several years due to the fact that the 
school is located in an area where the 
leather industry has become an important 
economic factor and has consequently of- 
fered excellent opportunities to men prop- 
erly equipped with thorough and syste- 
matic training in the field of Leather Tech- 
nology. 

The new department will be under the 
supervision of Dr. Albert E. Chouinard, 
who received the B.S. and M.S. degrees 
from Holy Cross College and became a 
Ph.D. at Clark University in 1946. Before 
entering the educational field at Lowell 
Textile Institute, Dr. Chouinard was in 
charge of product development and testing 
for a Worcester, Massachusetts leather tan- 
ning company. 

The building which will contain the 
new department is now under construc- 
tion and is expected to be completed in 
1951. One entire floor will reportedly 
provide space for specialized facilities for 
the study of leather processing with the 
laboratories devoted to research and prac- 
tical demonstrations in the field of leather. 
The space provided in the new building, 
as well as facilities already existing at the 
Institute, will provide adequately for the 
needs of the department, it is stated. 

In formulating the engineering curri- 
cula, emphasis will be placed on the fun- 
damentals of engineering, including math- 
ematics, physics, chemistry and theoret- 
ical and applied mechanics. In addition to 
training in the principles of leather tech- 
nology, social sciences and the methods 
of business organization and administra- 
tion will be studied. 


e HRL Additions 


Harris Research Laboratories announces 
the addition to its staff of Paul E. Ritt, a 
graduate in chemistry of Loyola College, 
and John L. Worden, who has a degree in 
chemical engineering from Notre Dame. 


e@ Hooker Promotes Edwards 


John P. Edwards has been named super- 
visor of product application by the Hooker 
Electrochemical Company, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. Greater emphasis is being placed on 
the development of uses for new products 
and new applications of old products for 
the chemical and allied industries. In his 
new capacity Mr. Edwards will coordinate 
activities of research and sales in this di- 
rection. 

Mr. Edwards, a chemical engineer, was 
graduated from the University of Min- 
nesota in 1940, and since coming to the 
Hooker Company that year, has been asso- 
ciated with the process study group and 
more recently with the sales development 
department. 
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ing stage chemist in the Kansas City, Kan. plant in Engineer, Cone Mills Corp., Greensboro, 
that the 1931 and was transferred to the Jersey N. C., “Connecting Power Wiring.” 
here the City Plant’s Productiom Standards Depart- The conference was under the chair- 
mportant ment in 1935. He became successively manship of Harry Uhl, of Avondale Mills, 
ently of- Production Supervisor and Plant Superin- Sylacauga, Ala. 
en prop- tendent before his new appointment. Much assistance was contributed to this 
nd syste- Mr. Ferraro, of River Edge, N. J., be- conference by the Georgia Section of 
1er Tech- came associated with the Colgate-Pal- A.LE.E. 
molive-Peet Company in 1934 as a Labora- 
inder the tory Technician. Since then he has held ‘ " 
1ouinard, the positions of Toilet Article Supervisor e New De Paul Specialties 
. degrees and, prior to this new appointment, Pro- The De Paul Chemical Company, Inc., 
yecame a duction Supervisor. 44-27 Purvis St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
3. a — has announced new specialties. Inquiries 
t Lowell R. & L. Continuous Crusher . . on Depcosols, a new series of cationic 
Was in . ” ‘ ° Conference on Electric softening agents, and Depcogel, a high 
d iesting @ Improved Continuous Applications quality detergent for general use wih all 
mae ee Crusher Use in the textile field of new scientific ®atural and synthetic fibers, are invited. 
siti ‘ie The development of a completely re- and engineering developments were re- aa recone ggg pernice colh pare | 
: : ey a ; ported and discussed at a two-day confer- epcogel is a Clear-amber gell with a 
construc: designed and improved continuous crush- ; hel 4 ; h ‘ esuscel ceaction C_M OONICH IC B.- 
leted in er for “dusting” or “crushing” woolens has ‘"*© 7 d April 13-14 at the Georgia < ; bit ba ; : SRE 
: By Institute of Technology, Atlanta, Ga. SO.Na. This structure imparts high sta- 
portedly been announced by Riggs and Lombard, c “Cc ' een bility to boiling solutions of caustic and 
ities re Sec. Rowell. Blac. called the Conference on Electrical Ar .-- - . ' nd , vss ie 
with the The machine consists of two units, set Applications for the Textile Industry, te pari spree : oe tr J rer ef —s 
nd prac- up on tandem, each equipped with four ™&e%ns was conducted jointly by tne ae ee Popeater dies apts | 
leather. sets of metal rolls, the bottom ones being American Institute of Electrical Engineers’ j Tae jae wes me a regret i 
uilding, knurled. Top roll pressure is applied Textile Committee, and the Engineering sina ha po a ed (age 
oa he through coil springs, controlled by pneu- Extension Division Georgia Institute of inet be n . r ing i it ye 
for the matic cylinders. This is said to assure Technology. eS ee or sienna cancel 
ad. ease of operation and uniform pressure The subjects discussed included appli- fone, ee ae Sonengent a 
—* from roll to roll. Extremely rigid con- ations of electronics, air conditioning, “ prior ca ine’ 
ie tiem, struction and the arrangement of mov- proper lighting, use and misuse of electri- 7" . me — my my : ei diy eer vi 
g math. ing parts are said to practically eliminate cal machinery - the industry, etc. ine ora = _ ~ “me 
renee, vibration. Dr. H. A. Dickert, director of the A. aOR Hig he ag a e it Pos. cy : 
shies tn Both units are enclosed and equipped French Textile School of Georgia Tech, Hy egy seo Page wen - 
er tech- with large capacity fans located directly addressed the visiting engineers at a hardness, acidity of alkalinity are a prob- 
entails beneath to insure complete exhaustion of | luncheon the first day of the conference. lem. ; 
sinteece, dust. At all times the machine operator Presentation of technical papers relating Depcosols show unique and unusual 
is able to see inside through easily re- to the textile industry, symposiums and PfOPerties on natural and synthetic fibers. 
movable lucite panels, it is stated. Each demonstrations featured the two-day pro- This process was recently developed in 
unit is driven by a 20 h.p. motor through ~— gram. the laboratory and is characterized by out- 
a roller chain and sprockets. By means of Speakers and their subjects were: Swaf- standing resistance to discoloration—yel- 
a single electrical control, the forward field Cowan, Factory Insurance Associa- lowing. They also have excellent resistance 
hounces and reverse cycles can be adjusted for the tion, Charlotte, N. C., “Recommended washing and dry-cleaning and _ tests 
Ritt, a desired production speed or to synchronize have indicated that they increase the light 


College, 


with the speed of a carbonizing range, 


Good Practice for Selecting and Installing 
Electrical Equipment in Textile Mills”; W. 


and wash fastness of dyes in many in- 


<itendeeg the company states. H. Behnke, Reliance Electric & Engineer- St@NC€S- 
lame. Model CCT-4, the dual-unit continu- jing Co., Cleveland, Ohio, “Packaged Depcosols may be used in conjunction 

ous crusher, and Model CCS-4, which is Drives in the Textile Industry”; J. G. With many other resins and finishing agents 
) ; a single unit, can be installed in con- Stephenson, Textile Application Engineer, 5 they are efficient in a wide variety of 
ards nection with existing carbonizing ranges, Westinghouse Electric Corp., Atlanta pH insofar as to allow the applications 
| super- as well as new ranges. “Slasher Drives Up-To-Date”; R. R. iene, from acid, neutral or alkaline solutions. 
Hooker Textile Application Engineer, General The stability temperature is above that of 
) a, @ Colgate-Palmolive-Peet ee Sin, SRN SS Fee "so sie te ahi, ‘Wietianite 
iced on . dization of Range Drives for Textile Fin- . pe OF ‘wae epcosols are 
roducts Appointments ishing”; H. S. Colbath, Plant Engineer, manufactured is so unique that it is pos- 
cts for Hugh R. MacMillan, Jr., Vice-Presi- Bibb Manufacturing Co., Macon, Ga., “A sible to “custom-build” ” finish with de- 
In his dent in charge of Production at the Completely Air Conditioned Mill”; Frank sired properties for many specific applica- 
rdinate Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company has an- E. Keener, of Decatur, Ga., “Forty Years "0" 
his di- nounced the appointment of Leo A. Scott of Textile Lighting”; A. T. Bacheler, Tex- 

as General Superintendent of Domestic tile Application Engineer, Westinghouse @ 1950 Canadian Textile 
or, was Plants. Electric Corp., East Pittsburgh, Pa., “Elec- ‘ P 
f Min- At the same time, Mr. MacMillan also tronics in the Textile Industry”; W. L. Seminar 
to the announced the appointment of Joseph G. Butler, Control Engineering Division, and The Second Canadian Textile Seminar 
n asso- Ferraro as Jersey City Plant Superinten- R. J. Demartini, Textile Application En- will take place at Queen’s University, 
ip and dent. gineer, both of General Electric Co., Kingston, Ontario, on Friday and Satur- 
pment Mr. Scott, of Ridgewood, N. J., joined Schenectady, “The Hysteresis Yarn Ten- day, September 15th and 16th, 1950. 


the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company as a 


sion Device,” and Dan McConnell, Plant 


I. D. Ritchie, Development Manager, 
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Nylon Division, Canadian Industries Ltd., 
Kingston, who is Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Seminar 1950, has arranged accommo- 
dations in College residences and in King- 
ston hotels. 

Among papers being sponsored by the 
various constituent bodies of the Federa- 
tion are the following: Textile Society of 
Canada (Eastern Division), “Mill Super- 
vision”; Textile Society of Canada (West- 
ern Division), “Knitting, Worsted Manu- 
facture”; Canadian Association of Textile 
Colourists & Chemists (Ontario Section), 
“Dyeing & Finishing of Wool”; Canadian 
Association of Textile Colorists & Chem- 
ists (Que'ec Section), “Dyeing, Finishing 
and Related Processes of Cotton & Man- 
Made Fibers”; Ottawa Valley Textile Asso- 
ciation, “Woolen Manufacture”; Cornwall 
& District Textile Association, “Man-Made 
Fibers and Related Processes.” 

The Federation has formed a 
committee with the Canadian Institute of 
Chemistry, and other papers will be spon- 
sord by the following groups: Canadian 
Institute of Chemistry, “Papers at Funda- 
mental Research Level on Related Tex- 
tile Subjects’; The Wool Bureau, The 
American Association of Textile Chem- 
ists & Colorists. 


liaison 


Forty papers have been arranged for 
by the committee chairmen: “Mill Su- 
pervision, H. Fisher, Dominion Textile 
Co. Ltd., Montreal, Quebec; “Knitting,” 
L. Borsook, Dorothea Knitting Mills Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario; “Worsted,” E. A. Black, 
York Knitting Mills Ltd., Toronto, On- 
tario; “Woolen,” K. Dunlap, Kenwood 
Mills, Arnprior, Ontario; ‘“Man-Made Fib- 
ers,” J. E. Kelly, Courtaulds (Canada) 
Limited, Cornwall, Ontario; “Wool Dye- 
ing, etc.” G. Farley, Guelph Yarn Ltd., 
Guelph, Ontario; “Cotton & Man-Made 
Fibers, Dyeing, etc.,” G. Smiley, Magog 
Print Works, Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., 
Magog, Quebec; “Fundamental Research 
Papers,” C. H. Bayley, National Research 
Foundation, Ottawa, Ontario. 

Additional committees are: “Film Ex- 
hibition,” R. B. Weatherston, Sandoz 
Chemical Works Ltd., Toronto, Ontario; 
“Reception Committee,” George Hollo- 
way, Dye & Chemical Co., Kingston, On- 
tario; William Jackson, Jr., Scholler Bros., 
St. Catharines, Ontario and Jack Westaway, 
W. J. Westaway Co. Ltd., Hamilton, On- 
tario; “Reception Committee for Visitors 
to Canada,” James Clough, Clough Chemi- 
cal Co. Ltd., Montreal, Quebec; “Printing,” 
Roy Keyes, Canadian Textile Journal; 
“Publicity,” William King, Canadian Tex- 
tile Journal. 

Registration will take place Thursday 
evening, September 14, and the follow- 
ing morning. The Seminar will start at 
9 a.m. Friday, September 15, and end at 
4 p.m. on Saturday. There will be a dinner 
in Grant Hall on the Friday evening, at 
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wnich Tne Textile Technical Federation 
of Canada Medal will be awarded for the 
first time and a special speaker will Le the 
guest of honor. 


@ New Sarco Bulletins 


Sarco Company, Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, N. Y. has announced the 
availability of bulletins specifically pro- 
duced for the wet-processing industry. Bul- 
letin 2 tells how to reduce warming-up 
time on slashers, dry cans and other tex- 
tile dryers. It describes the new Sarco 
system of air venting and draining ro- 
tating cylinders. 

Special Bulletins S-1336 and S-1283 ex- 
plain how uniform results can be assured 
if the process is temperature controlled. 
The new Sarco regulator with electric 
pilot has an indicating thermostat on 
which settings are easily changed by turn- 
ing a knob. 


@ Instrument Course 


The third quarterly instrumentation 
course for 1950 will be held July 10-14 
at the Hatboro, Pennsylvania plant of 
the Fischer & Porter Company. 

Manufacture, calibration, installation, 
operation and maintenance of flow (vari- 
able-area and orifice), liquid spe- 
cific gravity and viscosity instruments will 


level, 


be covered. 

Additional information can be obtained 
by writing to the Fischer & Porter Com- 
pany, East County Line Road, Hatboro, 
Pennsylvania. 


@ Chatham Appoints Smith 


Chatham Manufacturing Company has 
recently appointed Arthur L. Smith as 
Technical Director. The company is in 
the process of expanding the laboratories 
and technical service. 


e “Industrial Control 
Devices” 


“Industrial Control Devices” for tem- 
perature, flow, pressure, liquid level and 
humidity, Catalog 8303, has just been 
published by the Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co., Industrial Division, Wayne 
and Windrim Aves., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
The 64-page catalog presents over 100 
different models of non-indicating elec- 
tric, electronic, and pneumatic control- 
lers. 

A number of additions to the previous 
line are shown for the first time, includ- 
ing electronic temperature controllers, 
self-contained electric temperature con- 
trollers, and pneumatic insertion type 
temperature controllers; magnetic start- 
ers and contactors; heavy-duty pneumatic 
positioning motors; pneumatic automatic 
reset relays and electric step controllers. 
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Fisher S-Shape Aluminum Test Tube Rack 


@e Aluminum Test Tube Rack 


The old wooden test tube rack is giving 
way to modernization after specialized 
treatment by the design engineer. 

The modern prototype of the old lab- 
oratory tool is the Fisher S-Shape Alu- 
minum Test Tube Rack, manufactured by 
the Fisher Scientific Co., 717 Forbes St., 
Pittsburgh 19, Penna. It consists simply 
of a single piece of heavy anodized alu- 
minum sheeting bent in the shape of a 
flat letter “S” and drilled with holes to 
accommodate up to six test tutes of 4 
inches in height or more, and up to % 
inch in diameter. It is covered by a pend- 
ing patent. 

The corrosion-resistant metal construc- 
tion is reported far superior to wood be- 
cause it will not crack, break, split, sag, 
swell or pull apart. It can even be used 
in hot air autoclaves and other 
equipment where it may be subjected to 
unusual conditions of temperature, mois- 
ture or corrosion, the company states. 


ovens, 


@ National Starch to Handle 
A-H Dextrine Line 


Arnold, Hoffman & Company, Inc., 
Providence, R. IL. has selected National 
Starch Products, Inc., New York, N. Y. to 
manufacture and sell their present line of 
Dextrines to the textile industry. 

In making this announcement, Edwin 
H. Arnold, President, stated that this de- 
cision was made only after several years 
consideration. He felt that National Starch 
Products, Inc. was in the best possible 
situation geographically to manufacture 
and service present Arnold, Hoffman & 
Company, Inc. customers. 

This decision brings together Arnold, 
Hoffman & Company, the second oldest 
chemical house in this country, having 
been established in 1815, and National 
Starch Products, Inc., a leading manu- 
facturer of starch specialties, with plants 
located throughout the United States, and 
in Canada, England, and Holland. 
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Electiostatic Voltmeter 


e Instrument Locates 
Statistically Charged Areas 


An Electrostatic Voltmeter, originally 
developed by the Insti:ute of Textile Tech- 
nology, is now being manufactured under 
license from the Institute by Specialties, 
Inc., of Syosset, N. Y. Designed to locate 
areas of static electricity in textile plants, 
custom built models of the instrument are 
said to have been used successfully by 
Institute member mills for over a year, 
with resulting demand for a production 
model. The Specialties Electrostatic Volt- 
meter provides an indication of the 
amount of electrical charge on moving 
or stationary equipment or materials. The 
presence of these charges at many stages 
in textile processing frequently slows 
production and constitutes a fire hazard. 
Preventive steps can be taken without 
guesswork when relative charges for var- 
ious afeas are determined by means of 
the Electrostatic Voltmeter, it is stated. 

This sturdy, portable instrument (weight 
3 pounds, 10 ounces) reportedly does not 
require technically trained personnel to 
make qualitative determinations. It is 
extremely sensitive, with provision made to 
permit reduction of sensitivity to one- 
tenth or one one-hundredth. Full sen- 
sitivity is employed for general area in- 
spection, and the lesser snsitivities are 
said to permit close examination with- 
out sending the meter needle off scale. 
Those parts of the instrument most likely 
to be affected by moisture and lint are 
sealed. Power is self-contained. An ac- 
cessible flashlight cell requires replace- 
ment about every six months. The bal- 
ance of power is supplied by 
type batteries. 


mercury 


@ “Naf-Sol’” Naphthol 
Solutions 


Augusta Chemical Company, Augusta, 
Ga., has announced the production of 
“NAF-SOL”, stabilized, 
highly - concentrated, ready - to- use stock 
solutions of Naphthols. Many leading 
dyers and printers now using them have 
reported better, together 
with time and money savings. 


a new line of 


clearer tones 
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The Company, manufacturers of Naph- 
thols, B.O.N. and Sulfur Colors, states 
that they have a “NAF-SOL” for every 
Naphthol in the They further 
state that the delivered price of the so- 
lutions, on solid Naphthol content basis, 
is no more than for powdered Naphthols. 

Aside from their advan- 
tages, these innovations in the Naphthol 
field look to be significant in regards to 
convenience and “NAF-SOL” is 
aimed at eliminating the usual messing 
with alcohol, caustic, wetting agents and 
the straining necessary when using pow- 
ders, a saving of both time and material. 
The elimination of the usual sneezing, 
wheezing, eye-tearing or skin rashes as- 
sociated with the use of powders is also 
claimed. The elimination of flocculation, 
particularly in ASSW, with its attending 
annoyance and losses, adds to the econ- 
omy and time saving gained when “NAF- 
SOL” ASSW is used in place of Naphthol 
powder. 

The company states that regular, uni- 
form results are assured due to the prod- 
ucts’ dependable uniform concentration, 
and further, that the solutions are devoid 
of undissolved particles and will not pre- 


series. 


economical 


results. 


cipitate out. 

Reportedly, no further preparation is 
necessary and no change in procedure is 
required after “NAF-SOL” is added to 
the “sprung” bath to naphtholate in pack- 
age dyeing, padding or raw stock. It is 
shipped in standard sized bung type drums 
which may be stored. 

Patents have been applied for both 
the product and process. 

Further information may te 
from the Augusta Chemical Co. 


secured 


@ 5lst Reunion of L.T.I. 
Alumni 


Lowell Textile Institute alumni will 
gather at the Hotel Vendome in Boston 
on Friday, May 12, for the fifty-first re- 
union. Registration headquarters will be 
in the hotel’s Empire Room and guests 
will register between six and seven-thirty 
in the evening. 

At seven-thirty, the alumni banquet will 
be held with Professor John R. Robert- 
son acting as toastmaster. After dinner 
speakers will be Kenneth R. Fox ’38, Pres- 
ident of the Institute; William F. Bros- 
nan ’27, President of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation; and the Honorable Paul A. Dever, 
Governor of Massachusetts. 

On Saturday, May 13, the alumni will 
meet at the Institute between nine and 
ten o'clock in the morning and at ten 
o'clock a kusiness meeting will be held 
and annual awards made. At eleven, Pres- 
ident Fox will address the guests. 

Following a noon luncheon there will 
be a baseball game between the Textile 
Institute’s team and New England Col- 
lege. 
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Coleman Model 30 AC Line-Operated pH 
Meter 


@ Line Operated pH Meter 


Coleman Instruments, Inc., Maywood, 
Illinois, has announced its new Model 30 
AC line-operated pH Meter. Designed for 
operation at 95-130 volts, 50/60 cycles, 
this new instrument is reported of high 
stability and almost complete freedom 
from drift. Accuracy and reproducibility 
are said to be within 0.05 pH. It offers 
continuous, direct reading in pH or Milli- 


volts and polarizing current for Karl 
Fischer Titrations. 
The instrument, enclosed in a_ black 


stain-and-corrosion-proof plastic enclosure 
equipped with a storage well for protec- 
tion of the electrodes, is said to be com- 
pletely protected against high ambient 
humidity. A screw-base electrode system 
permits use of a variety of special pur- 
pose electrodes. Operation of the instru- 
ment has been simplified, making it prac- 
tical for industrial plant-control applica- 
tions as well as laboratory use, it is 
stated. 

Ask for manufacturer’s Bulletin B-222. 


OBITUARY 


J. HARRY ATKINSON 


J. HARRY ATKINSON, chemist and 
technical representative of the Surpass 
Chemical Co., Inc., Albany, New York, 
died suddenly on March 13th at his home 
at Troy, New York, at the age of 70. 

Mr. Atkinson was born in Philadelphia, 
Pa., and after finishing school, worked for 
many years in several dyehouses in the 
Philadelphia area. 

He later moved to Utica, New York and 
became dyer for the Utica Steam Cotton 
Mills. During World War I, he was 
superintendent of dyeing and finishing for 
Wright’s Underwear Company, Troy, New 
York. 

He joined the Surpass Chemical Co., 
Inc. in 1920 and had been in their em- 
ploy for the past thirty years. 
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Abstracts— 
(Concluded from Page 291) 


Special Dyeing of Cotton on the 

Seed Gives Visual Evidence of 

Changes During Fiber Develop- 
ment 


C. F. Goldthwait, H. O. Smith, and F. T. 
Roberts, Textile Research J. 20, 100-4, Feb., 
1950. 


This is the second in a series of papers 
on a special method of dyeing cottons 
differentially to show differences between 
them. The main purpose of this work has 
been to develop techniques for identify- 
ing thin-walled (immature) cotton fiters, 
and for showing their amount and dis- 
tribution in the presence of thick-walled 
(mature) fibers. Such special dyeing has 
proved useful to a number of cotton man- 
ufacturers and finishers in problems ia- 
volving fiber-wall thickness. The present 
paper is an account of the use of differen- 
tial dyeing in another way to furnish 
visual evidence of a fundamental submi- 
croscopic change in cotton as it dries when 
the boll opens on the plant, and to indi- 
cate structural differences between thin- 
and thick-walled cotton fibers. The work 
contributes also toward the explanation of 
the differential-dyeing effect—W.H.C. 


Stabilization of Casein Fibers by 
Desamination 


R. F. Peterson and R. L. McDowell, Textile 
Research J. 20, 95-9, Feb., 1950. 

Casein fibers hardened with formalde- 
hyde solutions need further processing to 
withstand boiling acid dye baths. Studies 
on desamination of casein fiber at various 
steps in the spinning process are reported. 
Desamination of casein fiber increases its 
resistance to dye baths. Desaminated fiber 
is given additional stability by treatment 
with acid-formaldehyde solutions followed 
by baking at 110°C. Dye uptake of both 
acidic and basic dyes is reduced by the 
combined treatment. 

Acetylation has been used to stabilize 
the commercial casein fiber, but this proc- 
ess has serious deficiencies —W.H.C. 


Microbiological Deterioration of 
Cellulose During the First 72 
Hours of Attack 


E. Abrams, Textile Research J. 20, 71-86, 
Feb., 1950. 


The results obtained in these experi- 
ments are as follows: 

1. Determination was made of loss of 
tensile strength of cotton duck during the 
first 72 hrs. of incubation using 5 cellu- 
lolytic organisms—T hielavia sp., Humicola 
sp..Stemphylium sp., Chaetomium globo- 
sum, and Myrothecium verrucaria. 

2. A study of mildewed fibers in dilute 
alkali, suggested by Clegg’s Congo red 
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test, has shown the localized nature of 
attack by cellulolytic molds and the pro- 
duction of alkali-soluble material in the 
areas. As the attack proceeds, the cellu- 
lose becomes soluble in decreasing concen- 
‘rations of alkali and finally becomes 
soluble in water. 

3. In an attempt to identify the material 
in the alkali-soluble regions by infrared 
absorption, changes in cellulose films after 
partial digestion by Chaetomium globo- 
sum were studied by infrared absorption. 
No significant effects were found. 

4. The following indirect methods for 
the identification of cellulose decomposi- 
tion products were used: 

(a) Study of the action of cellulolytic 
molds on sugars and sugar deriva- 
tives. 

(b) Testing of cellulose derivatives 
(e.g., cellulose acetate). 

5. Enzyme extracts from Chaetomium 

globosum digest degraded forms of cellu- 
lose but not native cotton fibers—W.H.C. 


The Place of Research in Textile 
Colleges 


Kenneth R. Fox, Textile Research Journal 
20, 132-135, February, 1950. 


In considering the place of research in 
textile colleges, it should be made clear 
from the outset that, in my opinion, the 
primary objective of such institutions is 
educational. With this as a premise, then, 
it is necessary to consider the factors that 
have been introduced in the program of 
training young minds as they relate to 
educational requirements. Research is gen- 
erally accepted as being one of these fac- 
tors. It is felt by the textile colleges in 
America that 
environment consistent with their recog- 
nized aim of providing technically trained 
personnel for the textile and allied indus- 
tries. 

There are a number of reasons why this 
philosophy has been adopted. First, re- 
search has been encouraged because of the 
salutary effect which such investigations 
have on the state of mind of both teacher 
and student. Research prompts numerous 
inquiries, and education can te more ef- 
fective when an insatiable inquisitiveness 
has been created in the student’s mind. It 
usually follows that an inquisitive mind is 
an open and eager mind. 


research helps create an 


Another reason for subscribing to the 
important role research can play im edu- 
cation is the apparent need to develop an 
appreciation for research in the minds of 
the future industrial leaders. The textile 
colleges have the unique opportunity 
through individual research assignments 
to develop the proper research point of 
view at an early stage in the lives of po- 
tential textile personnel. 

Additionally, there is the obvious bene- 
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fit that the textile industry receives jn 
having textile problems investigated in 1ts 
colleges. Much good work of direct appli- 
cation to the industry has resulted from 
these research programs. 


It appears pertinent to point out a few 
of the methods that have been employed 
in America in establishing research pro- 
grams. Perhaps the most obvious is the 
one in which teaching staff members are 
permitted and encouraged to undertake 
research assignments of their own choos- 
ing. As a matter of fact, many colleges de- 
termine faculty promotions on the basis 
of research accomplishments in addition 
to the more universally accepted criterion 
of good teaching. 

Another method which has been em- 
ployed to encourage research is the estab- 
lishment of research departments which 
are more or less independent of the teach- 
ing staff. It has been found, too, that 
when their projects permit, these research 
workers make very valuatle guest lec- 
turers. 

There are, in addition, several means 
available by which research can be ac- 
complished at the student level. The first 
of these is the requirement prevalent in 
most colleges, whereby original or con 
firmatory research is required at the un- 
dergraduate level. To permit this, the 
curriculum is designed so that students 
have sufficient time to undertake to write 
theses in their final or senior year of un- 
dergraduate work. A similar plan is also 
employed at the graduate level—i.e., be- 
yond the bachelor’s degree. 

A few words should also be said con- 
cerning the type of research conducted 
in the American textile colleges. Projects 
undertaken by either students or staff 
range from the most basic, academic type 
to the most practical, objective type. I 
shall mention merely a few of the proj- 
ects that have been undertaken; studies of 
fiber fineness; studies on the effect of 
twist on yarn and fabric properties; in- 
vestigations of fabric structure; instru- 
mentation studies of many different types; 
investigations on the various factors that 
affect uniformity of dyeing; evaluation of 
chemical assistants; development of new 
processing equipment; blending studies, 
from the point of view of both stock and 
color; studies of color-fastness to light, 
gas, liquids, and combinations of same; 
studies involving the chemical and physi- 
cal makeup of fibers; processing studies 
involving new fibers, new equipment, 
new chemicals, and, in general, items new 
to the textile industry; market analyses. 

In all cases, the textile colleges are at- 
tempting to meet the challenge given *o 
them by industry—namely, the adequate 
training of personnel so that the industry 
will grow and prosper and be of greater 
service to mankind.—W.H.C. 
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SANDOZ CHEMICAL 


woOrRkKsS, 


iInC., 


61 


VAN 


DAM 


...BY BOTANY 


The truly spectacular colors...the ones 


that suddenly burst into high fashion 


popularity like a new show tune generally 


require unusual dyes. 

kor example: the Skipper Blue of 15 
years ago. the Kelly Green of recent 
years... and now the Cherry Red as 
illustrated above in “Botany~ Brand 
Marchan., a classic, lustrous wool worsted. 

Mills like Botany have experienced 
best success in matching these shades by 
using such fast-to-light colors as Sandoz’: 

ALIZARINE LIGHT BLUE R 
ALIZARINE LIGHT BLUE SE 
XYLENE FAST RED BL 

Then there are the more standard 
colors like the camel-hair shades on coat- 
ing fabrics, made from Sandoz’: 

ALIZARINE LIGHT BROWN BL 

and the newest and brightest violets, 
which can now be made fast-to-light with 
Sandoz: 

ALIZARINE LIGHT VIOLET RCN 

These colors, in addition to giving the 
consumer superior light fastness, are well 
liked by dyers and finishers for their 
level-dyeing qualities. 

For any chrome, acid or direct dyes 

. or auxiliary chemicals . . . for both 


natural and synthetic fibres... be guided 


by the successful “color achievements” 


you see in these Sandoz advertisements. 


STREET, NEW YORK 13, WN. 


v. 


Application laboratories and stocks at Boston, Philadelphia, Charlotte, Chicago, Los Angeles, Toronto * Other branches at Providence, Paterson and Montreal 


Wiccke head wit ed man 
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Typical Analysis of BARIUM’S 


SODIUM SULPHIDE FLAKES 







DO eiracnonnh encanta tet Uitte 0.00052, 
Other Heavy Metals .......... Nil 
SE, cvcndseenvhevineadcanuns 0.40 
Other Na.O ince oxisizobic) .. 2.2... 1.35 
SED Ribviuscwd euaweneecestun 61.00 


Manufactured in Large Tonnage by.. . 


Barium Repuction Corporation 


SOUTH CHARLESTON 3, WEST VIRGINIA 





7 ’ ’ 
Manufacturers of 


Nyestuff’ AN Specialties 


COMMONWEALTH 
COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 


3240 GRACE AVENUE, BRONX © NEW YORK 67 


sS More tha 
4 . “ n 
me forty 


/ s e ’ . 
eh years experience in the 
* manufacture 


Specialties, 
i , ee. Dyewoods fo 
Branches: and Allied Tra 


PHILADELPHIA @ CHICAGO 
GLOVERSVILLE @ MONTREAL 
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Test your fabrics 
these 3 ways... 






For Work or Play 


Gurley 










in 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Air Permeability 
Test for 
Standard 


it’s 
Textiles 


The BRIGHTON Hotel 


On The Boardwalk at Indiana Avenue 


In The Heart of the Boardwalk 


Fifteen seconds is all it takes to make an air perme- 
ability test with the GURLEY PERMEOMETER* on 
fabrics which permit a passage of from 1 to 400 cu. ft. 
of air/min/sq. ft. at a pressure drop of 0.5”. 
Wind-proofness, coating penetration, filler-reten- 
tion and water-resistance are some of the many fab- 


ric properties accurately measured with this versatile 
instrument. Send for Bulletin 1600. 











«Conforms to ASTM “* Tent. Meth. of Test for 
Air Permeability of Text. Fabrics’ '—D737-43T 


@ Reserve Now For The 
AMERICAN TEXTILE 


MACHINERY EXHIBITION 


Atlantic City— 
Gurley Air-Resistance Test 


of Tightly Woven Fabrics 





May 8th thru 12th, 1950 











Windproof cloth, gabardine, 
canvas, poplin and many other 
very impermeable fabrics below 
the capacity of the Gurley Per- 
meometer, are readily tested for 
porosity, air-resistance and air 
permeability in the GURLEY 
DENSOMETER. Easy-to-use 
and accurate in its readings, 
the Densometer has become 
preferred testing equipment in 
textile laboratories everywhere. 
Described in our Bulletin 1600 


Home of The World-Famous Brighton Punch 

















Gurley Stiffness and 
Pliability Tests 






Stiffness and softness can 
now be expressed in specific 
figures with the motor-driven 
GURLEY STIFFNESS 
TESTER. A precision-bal- 
anced pointer pivots in jewel 
bearings and indicates the 
stiffness factor of a test piece 
on a sine scale. The range in- 
cludes practically all 
textile materials. The 
stiffening action of 
starching, launder- 
ing, or other treat- 
ments is accurately 


measured. Write for 
Bulletin 1430. 

























W. & L. E. GURLEY, 512 FULTON ST., TROY, N. Y. 


ONE OF A 
FULL LINE OF 
KALI TEXTILE 
CHEMICALS 


GURLEY 


Scie 


ntific Instrument Makers 





KALIL MANUFACTURING CO. 
Manvlacturing Chemists 
Since 1845 427 MOYER STREET PHILADELPHIA 25 PA 
XXXVIII AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER May 1, 1950 
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HOIST TYPE 
SKEIN DYEING MACHINES 


FOR ALL VARIETIES OF YARN 


manufacturers of 
The name that means 
Skein Dyeing Machines 


‘ } ; r ‘ Raw Stock Dyeing Machines 
C ol EM ICAL UY I £ Hosiery Dyeing Machines 
| Scouring & Bleaching 


SPECIALTIES ee 


Dye Sticks, Vats and Tanks 


leadership in 


for the 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Specializing in all stainless steel 
cons'ruction—our standards or to 


Yj ‘‘ Always Reliable” 4 customer's specifications. 
- da KLAUDER WELDON GILES 


LEATEX CHEMICAL COMPANY MACHINE COMPANY 
2722 N. HANCOCK SI. PHILADELPHIA, PA. Adams Ave. & Leiper St. Philadelphia 24, Pa. 
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Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States 
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Got a 
color matching 
problem 







cli have prover 
its DESIZING 


SUPERIORI= 


Exsize-T is the new, im- 


sehere “close” 
isnt near 
enough ? 














proved desizing agent 


COLOR-EYE 
the precision 
color matching instrument 


Depend on the eye alone, and color matching becomes 
subject to the variance of human perception. But guess- 
work like this has no place in the glass industry. So a 
leading manufacturer asked IDL to develop a rugged, 
reliable color matching instrument for production line 
use. The result is found in COLOR-EYE — now avail- 
able for use wherever colors must meet exact standards. 

COLOR-EYE numerically evaluates color difference 
to aid in quantitative color control. Using a combined 
electronic and optical computing system, the ratio of 
brightness between a color standard and sample are 
indicated on a wide scale meter. COLOR-EYE, better 
than five times more sensitive than the human eye, will 
detect differences in brightness to a fraction of a per- 
cent. Tristimulus color values may also be compared to 
standard white using a micrometric slit equipped with 
a direct-reading scale. There’s no guessing . . . costly 
error minimized. 

For proof that COLOR-EYE can provide a scientific 
basis for color matching in your plant, write today out- 
lining your problem. 





especially manufac- 





tured for the textile 
trade. Not a chemical! 
Exsize-T is a liquid 
enzyme concentrate. ef- 
ficient, economical and 
safe for desizing fabrics. 
Write for free booklet. 


y Be sure! 
p 7 Fil 


DESIZE with 


EXSIZE- 


INSTRUMENT 
DEVELOPMENT 
LABORATORIES 


INCORPORATED 





WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


PABST 
SALES COMPANY 
a 


221 N. La Salle Street 
ation tit CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS | Write for new brochure on 


k‘ opr. 1950, Pabst 
Brewing Company, r 
ubwatnee, ' Color-Eye and latest accessories 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 4 
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..e. Ejusthopethey'll scour itin - 


JORDAN’S PENTOTERGE : 


A detergent tailor made for the continuous scour- 
ing of grease-wooi with these benefits: 


% Balanced detergency yielding whiter wool and 
evenly low grease contents. 


* Highly concentrated — Reduces drum storage 
problems—One drum outlasts from three to 
ten drums of other soaps and detergents. 


% Lasting activity — Nonsubstantive to wool — 
Long runs with few additions. 


% Economical—Detergent costs lower than 1/10 
cent per pound scoured wool have heen 
realized. 


A Jordan representative will give you full details 
and instructions on the applications of this un- 
usual product. 


W. H. & F. JORDAN, JR., MFG., CO. 
2126 East Somerset Street, Philadelphia 34, Penna. 


KOPPERS NOW OFFERS 


n sect . 


Ammonium Thiocyanate 


in a new MOISTURE-PROOF package 
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for use in... 


For maximum dryness, Koppers Ammonium Thio- 
Improving softness and handle of TEXTILES cyanate is now shipped in barrels lined with poly- 

ethylene plastic. Polyethylene’s unusual resistance 
Improving affinity of dyestuffs to moisture penetration prevents water absorp- 


Protecting dyestuffs from action of copper equipment tion. And this polyethylene liner is tough and dur- 
able for long-lasting protection. 


Defoliating certain agricultural plants = Pol ‘ : 
Write today for additional information on 


Formulating adhesives and animal glues Koppers Ammonium Thiocyanate . . . low in in- 
solubles. Samples will be furnished on request. 


Hastening the curing time of synthetic resins 


¢ Pickling of iron and steel he = 
; ¢ a KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
¢ Electroplating processes KOPPERS TAR PRODUCTS DIVISION 
Kl WwW y) Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
‘SS = LZ 
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7 . OTEL(S)TRAND 
= q 
=e Atlantic City’s 
e | 
‘ Ideal Convention Hotel 
°. | ceed a fai at 
| Exceptional Convention Facilities adaptable to small, 
e } medium or large groups. Ample Meeting, Banquet 
e i and Exhibition Rooms. Wonderful location on Board- 
walk opposite Steel Pier, the center of Atlantic City. 
e Write Convention Manager TODAY. 
e The Strand features Spacious Colorful Lounges — 
Open and Inclosed Solaria — Salt Water Baths in 
e Rooms — Garage on premises. Courteous Personnel. 
. When in Atlantic City visit 
> 
FAMOUS FIESTA LOUNGE 
e “Food for Epicures” 
? Exclusive Penna. Avenue and Boardwalk 
« 
7 
eee 
PROOUCTS > | 
a | 
IT'S WHAT IS IN THE DRUM THAT 
MAKES THE DIFFERENCE ~ 
— e Economical to use 
e Greater Exhaustion 
D- e Firmer Fabric 
= 
a e Easy to Apply 
PY e More snagproof stockings 
r- 
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SEND FOR Export Agents 
tera RICHMOND yp conga 
inronwarion MUVTMESOL LD TOM 42° Fourth Ax 


So. Office 617 


CHEMICAL 
d Johnston Bidg. Cable Address 
Charlotte, N. C. C 8) M PA N Y 


Godfreyarn 
1041-43 FRANKFORD AVE INC. 
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That Stays White 


IN BLEACHERIES 
AND DYE HOUSES 








White Enamel will 


sfcoat BX sete 
ig yellow under ¢ og : 
st intense sunlight at 
pond or the absence of s 
tions 










= ‘gh gloss 
Holds, in presence 
of acids 


y imperme 


virtual moisture 


able t 


Retards the growth 
of fungus 







es on wood: 
sonry ~— 
etal, ma ; 
poem when moist 












Write today for fully descriptive 
_ catalog about Prufcoat BX White 
Enamel — The Liquid Plastic that 
STOPS CORROSION and STAYS 
WHITE. Address: Prufcoat Labora- 
tories, Inc., 63 Main Street, Cam- 
bridge 42, Massachusetts. 


shi, 


STAYS “WHITE: 
' att (AAs in 


atten 
Proof against Acids, Alkalies, Oil, Water 
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BLACKS... 
* ACID + DIRECT > 
* ACETATE » FORMALDEHYDE 


Consult your local dyestuff distributors for information and samples. Shipments can be 
made from their convenient stocks or from our Baltimore and Paterson warehouses. 


YOUNG ANILINE WORKS, INC. 


Office and Factory Paterson Office 
2731 Boston Street, Baltimore 24, Md. 50 East 13th Street, Paterson, N. J 








Y 




















PERMANENT AGELESS DURABLE 


Stainless Batch Cans 
— 


HERE’S YOUR 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 





Acetate Dyes 
Intermediates 


Let Turner be your headquarters for this complete quality 
line of acetate dyes and intermediates. The Para Amino 
Acetanilide, Quinizarine and PNOT are excellent inter- 


mediates for many dyestuff processes. Cap.Gal. Dia. In. Height In.  Lockseamed All-Welded 
Investigate. these Quality Products 10 13% 18 $22.50 $27.00 


15 153% 18 27.00 33.00 
ACETATE DYES * QUINIZARINE = aaa a 
PARA AMINO ACETANILIDE 30 20 24 45.00 51.00 






40 22%, 24 57.00 57.00 
PARA NITRO ORTHO TOLOUIDINE 7 = 3 57.00 57.00 
(Fast Scarlet G Base) 75 28 30 75.00 75.00 


SPECIFICATIONS: Type 304 Stainless Steel, heavy gauge and polished, 
double lockseamed and soldered or all-welded and blended on the inside 


Selling Agents for CROWN CHEMICAL COMPANY with inside bottom corner rounded. Aluminized handles and steel rings 


JOSEPH TURNER & CO 


RIDGEFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


around top edge and bottom edge. Top edge curled and wired. Bottom 
ring softbrazed or tackwelded to can. Covers and special equipment 
built to order. 


Seamless Stainless Steel Dyehouse Ware. Ask for Price List. 


READING SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


13th & Pike Streets Reading, Penna. 


83 EXCHANGE PLACE 435 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHICAGO 11. ILL. 


Direct New York Telephone: CHickering 4-753] 
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When You Specity 
SOLVAY /Producis 
for Textiles --- 


... you get the w/timate in quality—the kind of quality 
you would expect from America’s leading producer of 
alkalies. But in addition, you get the fast, dependable 
delivery service which can only come from a company 
having more than one plant . . . and over 200 local 
stock points from coast to coast. You also get Solvay’s 
exclusive Technical Service . . . men specially trained 
in the textile industry. 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


oolVa, 


$ 


PRODUCTS 
for the Textile Industry 


LIQUID CHLORINE 
CAUSTIC SODA 
SODA ASH 
SODIUM NITRITE 


POTASSIUM 
CARBONATE 


CAUSTIC POTASH 


AMMONIUM 
CHLORIDE 


CALCIUM 
CHLORIDE 








Serving the textile printing, finishing and 
dyeing industry with a complete range of 
quality detergents, finishes, printing gums, 
penetrants, softeners and specialties. Complete 
analytical and practical laboratory facilities. 


Tex-Chem Company 


20-21 Wagaraw Road 
Fairlawn, N. J. 
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CONFIDENTIAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: For 
Dyers, Chemists, Colorists, Managers, Superintendents 
and others seeking positions and for employers seeking 
men. Attractive positions paying splendid salaries open 
for capable men. Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc., 294 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. Over 50 years in business. 








WANTED: A Dyer with experience in dyeing men’s 
hosiery of good quality made of various fibers. Must be 
able to handle substantial production and show good re- 
sults. Application should give full information. References 
and state salary expected. Confidential. Write Box No. 793. 
WANTED — SALES REPRESENTATIVES: Repu- 
table manufacturer of textile chemical specialties has two 





territories open for men with well established following. 
Requires one man for Pennsylvania and western New 
Jersey area, and one man for Carolinas. Unusually at- 
tractive financial arrangements available to qualified men. 


Write Box No. 819. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE WANTED to cover tex- 
tile mills in Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia. Old and well- 
established house manufacturing textile specialties for 
scouring and finishing hosiery and underwear. State age, 
reference, and salary desired. Write Box No. 820. 

DYER WANTED—New modern plant in North Caro- 
lina has opening for a dyer with experience, on Viscose 
and Acetate piece goods. State age, education, experience, 
and salary desired. Write Box No. 817. 
SALESMAN WANTED: Technical salesman under 40 
years with sales experience and practical knowledge of 
textile printing and dyeing to cover southern textile in- 
dustry. Write Box No. 813. 











TEXTILE SALESMAN: Manufacturer of Textile Spe- 
cialties desires aggressive salesman to call on textile trade 
in New England. Please give full information of experi- 
ence, education and salary expected. Write Box No. 812. 





POSITION WANTED: Finisher for twenty-five years 
with nationally known plants. Experienced with all types 
of synthetic spun silk, nylon, and filament fabrics. Also 
experience with all of the types of resin finishes. Write 


Box No. 788. 





WANTED: A dyer experienced on spun, viscose, acetates, 
and nylon mixtures, gabardines, luanas, and multi-fila- 
ments. Please state experience, references and salary ex- 
pected. Write Box No. 824. 
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® CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS «6 





WANTED—SUPERVISOR for screen printing depart- 
ment. Experienced man to take complete charge, must 
have thorough technical knowledge and supervisory ability. 
Permanent position with Nation’s top dress manufacturer 
located in the middle west. Write box No. 826 stating 
experience, age, references and salary expected. 





CHEMIST, Ph.D. Twelve years industrial experience 
research, development, pilot plant and production organic 
chemicals, specialties, dyes, intermediates, surface actives, 
textile chemicals, insecticides, photographics, etc. In 
charge of large groups for nine years. Excellent organic 
background, publications, patents, university teaching. 
Expert in surface actives, intermediates, vat and related 
dyes. Desires top rate position, preferably of supervisory 


or advisory nature. Write Box No. 827. 





POSITION WANTED — Lowell Textile 


School. Experience, 30 years in worsted and_ blended 


Education, 


yarns mill laboratory, 22 years as director. Fully capable 
of making microscopical, chemical and physical analyses 
of all type yarns, sample dyeings and handling quality 
control. Age 46, references. Would prefer New England 
but will consider others, Would also consider position as 
yarn or chemical specialties salesman. Write Box No. 825. 





DYER WANTED—for small jig plant in metropolitan 
area; capable of dyeing all kinds of material. Write Box 
No, 828. 





TOP TEXTILE COLORIST—CHEMIST 
PLANT MANAGER available for 


textile print works. 20 years successful experience match- 


(GRAD.) 
screen or machine 
ing shades for application and discharge printing with 
Vats, Rapidogen, Indigosols, Acetate, Acid, Basic, Direct 
and Aridye colors, on silks, rayons, acetates and cotton 
materials, having had complete charge of color shop, print 
floor and finishing departments. Excellent producer, will 


locate anywhere. Write Box No. 829. 





QUALIFIED EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE: Trained 
by internationally known dyestuff producer, 15 years spe- 
cialized experience, 3 languages, American and Continental 
background, U. S. citizen. Interested foreign or domestic 
field. Write Box No. 830. 





WANTED: For New England Rayon Dyeing and Fin- 
ishing Plant—dyer with experience on either jigg work or 
box work, on rayon and acetate piece goods. Write Box 


No, 831. 
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VANCIDES 


The Fungicides and Bactericides that 
are SAFE to use 


they're... 


NON-TOXIC 


NON-IRRITATING 
STABLE * NON-VOLATILE 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 





Have you ordered this handsome Binder 


or your American 


DYESTUFF REPORTER 


Every issue snapped into 
place in this beautiful 
maroon leatherette binder 
with the title AMERICAN 
DYESTUFF REPORTER 
in genuine gold leaf as 
shown. It is large enough 
to hold 26 issues. It looks 
and handles like the finest 
book in your library. The 
best we could find for the 
permanent preservation of 
your copies of the AMER- 
ICAN DYESTUFF RE- 





$3.50 PORTER. 
POSTPAID _‘t opens flat for easy refer- 


ence. 
Please send check with order to: 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 


ONE MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 





May 1, 1950 


230 Park Ave. 


R. Ze VANDERBILT Co., INC. New York 17, New York 














/ A) KIER BOILING 
| SSA) BOILING OFF 
| SA) SCOURING 
A) SIZING 
A) DESIZING 
SSA) BLEACHING 
A) DYEING 
SSA) SOFTENING 
SA) FINISHING 


4 







4 mel Inquiries 
Solicited 


1237 Ne eons 10, Louisiana s 
PRODUCTS CORP., AURO 


ml alti 
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ANTHOMINE added to 
dye bath assures uni- 
form and solid shades 
when dyeing TIPPY and 
BLENDED WOOLS. 


ANTHOMINE increases 
the affinity of wool fibres 
for dyestuffs in ALL wool 
dyeing operations. 


This results in LEVEL 
SHADES when dyeing 
STOCK, YARN or PIECE 
GOODS. 





In addition to EVEN 
DYEING, the use of 
ANTHOMINE means: 


Brighter, fuller shades, 
greater color yield 
Quicker, better exhaus- 
tion of the dyebath 


Softer, more pleasing 
“hand” 


Reduced processing time 





Send for Technical Service Bulletin #203-100.2 
complete information, including how to use 
ANTHOMINE for Top Dyeing—Pressure or 
Package Dyeing—Leveling Unevenly Dyed Yarn 
or Shady Pieces—Dyeing Metallized Colors, etc. 


Arkansas 


Co., INC. 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


*Reég. U. S. Pat. Off. : A C 


Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals for over 45 Years InZe 
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Aktivin Div., The (Heyden Chemical Corp.) 
Alco Oil & Chemical Corp. 

Althouse Chemical Co., Inc. 

Amalgamated Chemical Corp... 

American Aniline Products, Inc.. 


American Cyanamid Co. (Ind. Chem. Div.) bits 


American Dyewood Co....... 
American Polymer Corporation 
Arkansas Company, Inc. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Atlantic Chemical Co., Inc......... 
Atlantic Refining Co... - 
ates Glectic Devices Co.. .. 2... 200.2. cascse 
Augusta Chemical Co. 


Barium Reduction Corp. 

wae OO Oe. We... 0... 
Blickman, Inc., S... 

Brighton Hotel, The 7 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 


Calco Chemical Division, American Cyanamid Co. 
Calgon, Inc. me : 

Campbell & Co., Inc., John.... 
Carbic Color & Chemical Co., Inc.. 
Ciba Company, Inc... me 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company 
Commonwealth Color & Chemical Co. 
Crucible Steel Co. of America.................... 


Grew G& Co., lac., €. F........ 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Dyestuffs Division ; 
Electrochemicals Department 


Emery Industries, Inc. 


Fancourt & Co., W. F. 


Gaston County Dyeing Machine Co. 
ee 


General Chemical Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 


General Dyestuff Corp. 

Girdler Corp., The 

Glycerine Producers Association 

Grinnell Co., Inc. 

Gross & Co., A. 

Gurley, W. & L. E. ees I AE 


Hart Products Corp. 

Hercules Powder Co... 

Heyden Chemical Corp. a 

Hilton-Davis Chemical Co., The 

Hinnekens Machine Company, Inc... 

Hooker Electrochemical Co. 

Houghton & Co., E. F.... , oe eee es: 


Instrument Development Laboratories, Inc... 
International Nickel Co., Inc..... 
International Salt Co., Inc. Ret Sok Pane Oe Pees Oe 
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Representatives: 
Clarence Morgan, Inc., 919 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 
Schibley & Ossmann, 33 Public Square, 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
Ecclestone Chemical Co., 2673 Guoin, 
Detroit 7, Michigan 
Warehouse stocks also in Buffalo and St. Louis 
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available. Results of the Mackey Test— 

a convenient way to measure resistance to 
auto - oxidation— confirm this important fact. 
The complete selection of high quality, 

stable, single and double distilled oleic acids 
includes: Emersol 
Low Titer Elaine, Emersol 220 White Elaine 
and Emersol 221 Low Titer White Elaine. 
PLUS the outstanding Emersol 233 LL 
(low-linoleic) Elaine, the most stable, 
purest oleic acid ever offered com- 
mercially —an acid available 





7 
"iis Emersol . 











Elaine 


‘ ‘ 4 MACKEY TEST 
Elaines are the most 2% 6 Ser 
stable oleic acids commercially * Oxidation Resistence 

=x 
v5 
< 
a 
a 
Oo 4 
~ 
yn” 
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: - > 3 $ 

210 Elaine, Emersol 211 6 EMERSOL 

- 220 
Z2 White 
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PRODUCT 
Longer times indicate higher stabilities 


..-Carries through into Emery Oleic Esters 


only from Emery. 


The methyl, propyl! and triglyceride esters of oleic acid are 
non-corrosive, oily liquids reflecting the unusually excellerng 
stability inherent in the Emersol Elaines from which they 
are synthesized. These oleic esters also exhibit low pour 
points. Important uses include textile fiber lubricants, spe- 
cial purpose lubricants, and bases for sulfurized lubricants. 
These esters have also become a major component in many 
textile finishing compounds and a superior, more uniform 
replacement for neatsfoot oil. 


CHECK THESE SPECIFICATIONS 






Max. Color 
Acid Value | Saponification Lovibond 
(max.) Value 5%” Cell 


10 188-195 
6 188-194 
6 174-178 


Product 














Emery 2230 Glyceryl Trioleate* 
Emery 2301 Methyl Oleate 
Emery 2302 Propyl Oleate 

















*Hydroxy!l Value—10 maximum 


EMERY INDUSTRIES, INC. 


CAREW TOWER, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
EXPORT DEPT.: 5035 R.C.A. BLDG., NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: 
3002 Woolworth Bidg. 187 Perry St. 401 N. Broad St. 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. LOWELL, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Hartex DUOFOL, a sulfated condensation product, 
is a clear amber oil possessing superior wetting, 
rewetting, and softening properties. It is clearly 
miscible with water in all proportions and re- 
tains its high surface activity in the presence of 
hard water, salt, alkali, or weak acids. 

DUOFOL was developed for instantaneous wet- 
ting in baths at all temperatures up to the boil. 


It is recommended for dyeing operations in 





general and specifically for vat and package dye- 


ing to give greater uniformity of shade. 

When a solution of DUOFOL is dried into a 
fabric, it renders the fabric highly absorbent 
(rewetting property). In addition, DUOFOL acts 
as a softening agent making its use doubly advis- 
able in sanforizing operations. 

Quantities as low as 4 oz. per 100 gallons have 


proved satisfactory for most applications. 


re 
’ Hartex Products 
| Rayon Oils & Sizes Conditioning Agents Cationic Softeners 
a Nylon Oils & Sizes Scrooping Agents Cotton Warp Dressings 


Kier Bleaching Oils 


Y Finishing Oils 


Synthetic Detergents 


HART RBODUCTS 


based on research 


Splashproof Compounds Wetting-Out Agents 
Delustrants Weighting Agents 
Leveling Agents Mercerizing Penetrants 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 


THE HART PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Close-up view of 
Ripple-Flo Overfeed 
Device applicable to | 
existing straight-type 
tenters, either vertical 
or horizontal. 


You can have 


Entering End of Butterworth Ripple-Flo Tenter Range. Ri PD : a e ; ty 


“MICRO-EYE” SIDE REGISTER CONTROL 
Keeps selvage in proper position auto- 
matically. The signal from the scanning 
head is amplified and actuates a sequence 
of electronic circuits which, through a 
motor and lead screw, maintains selvage 
tolerance of 1/16-inch (plus or minus) 
in relation to the pin line. 


CONTROLLED OVERFEED 


Overdriven feed rolls ahead of tenter 
brushes are driven in conjunction with 
tenter drive by a patented selsyn system 
to give perfect coordination at all speeds. 
Roll overfeed is adjustable. Special 
brush construction picks up any selvage 
that comes off the pins at an irregular 
seam and puts it back on pin line. 
Facilitates piecing up when tenter is put 
into operation. 


*Patent applied for; Registered trade name 
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Results 


on Your Present Straight Tenter 


The Butterworth RIPPLE FLO* Overfeed Device is ready to 


go to work on your present straight-type tenter . . . to reduce 
tension on fabrics during the drying process . . . to control 
shrinkage resulting from resin treatments . . . to improve the 


quality and hand of your finished goods. 


By adding this remarkable new Overfeed Device, you get all 
the advantages of simple electric operation, accurate overfeed 
control and — operating speed. And most important, 
it’s readily adaptable to your present equipment. 

Overfeed is accomplished by overdriven feed rolls ahead of 
the tenter brushes. A dial indicator calibrated in per cent of 
overfeed makes accurate setting a simple matter. 


Rail guiders are actuated by a photoelectric beam on the selvage 
line. Electronic circuits operate instantaneously to keep tenter 
pin line in register with the selvage. 


The Butterworth RIPPLE FLO* Overfeed Device can be used 
for all-purpose drying, shrinkage control, resin finishes, water 
repellents and permanent finishes on mixed fabrics, viscose and 
acetate rayon, worsteds and laces. Let us give you full details. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
40 Fountain Street, Providence R. I—41211 Johnston Building, 
Charlotte, N. C_— In Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ontario 


BUTTERWORTH 
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THE 
Stienen 


RAYON AND ACETATE 
PACKAGE DYEING MACHINE 


has been developed to supplement our Rayon Cake 
Dyeing Machine. It provides the dyer of rayon yarns 
with far greater flexibility. 

While our Rayon Cake Dyeing Machine has its dis- 
tinct advantages for certain mills, the “Stienen” Rayon 
Package Dyeing Machine is of utmost importance to 
the entire rayon processing trade. 

Package dyeing of rayon is ideal wherever the source 
of supply is in wound form. Rayon from any size cakes, 
cones or tubes may be dyed in the package form. 
Different types of rayon and synthetic yarns may all 
be dyed in this machine. 

The cost of rewinding to the package for dyeing is 
negligible in comparison to the cost of skein winding. 
Quality of the original yarn is maintained, as 
no fibre disturbance takes place in our method of 
rayon package dyeing. 





os RAYON PACKAGE DRYER 





i : 
io Us senerement OF men and wool dyeing machines 
t ur for beams * packages 
| Booth No. ; aw stock * skeins * ra ce 
117CC erect: 


dye spindles - perforated tubes 


centrifugal pumps * extractors and dryers 


Standard Fabricators 


NEW YORK, N.Y. . i on Om a Om ay. wn i amo) 


355 Walton Avenue . New York 51, N. Y. 





COPYRIGHT 1948 A STENEN 





Patented & Patents Pending 
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For consistently 
thorough, economical, fast 
stripping of woolens, acetates, nylon, 
mixed fabrics, or re-worked wools, use 
powdered, dust-free Parolite as 
your stripping agent. 


EXTREMELY HIGH CONCENTRATION ... 


pound for pound, Parolite does seven times 
the work of liquid stripping agents. 
ABSOLUTE UNIFORMITY makes Parolite 
easy to use in standardized procedure. 


STABLE IN STORAGE... long periods of 
storage have no appreciable affect 
upon the strength of Parolite. 


COMPLETELY SOLUBLE .. . Treated 


materials are left with no residue 5 - 
aeedieatinnte made only by ROYCE 


Remember these two important 
points: Parolite is a better 
stripping agent. It is made lie ~Y 
only by Royce. $ e 
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